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‘4 MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 


First Classman at Oxford, and formerly Fellow and 
Examiner at the India-house, receives at the Rectory, 7 miles 
from London, a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for College, 
the Army, India, &c. Terms moderate and high references. 

Address Rev. Dr. Gr_es, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow. 


7 

PRIVATE PUPILS.—A Clergyman re- 

siding in a most pleasant and healthy part of Berkshire, 
WISHES TO RECEIVE two or three more PUPILS into his 
nouse.—Terms inclusive, if under twelve years of age, 35/. per 
annum each; above that age, 45/. 

Address “Rey. C. D.,” a Payne's, 120, High-street, 
xfrod, 


ry 
DUCATION.—A Lady of great expe- 
rience, who receives a LIMITED NUMBER of 
YOUNG LADIES to educate, has vacancies in her Establish- 
ment, situate in a healthy locality, west of London. Eminent 
Masters attend, and Foreign Languages are spoken. The 
arrangements are those of a private family. References unex- 
ceptionable, and to clergymen of distinction. 
Address “M. A. M.,"’ 1, Norland-terrace, Notting-hill. 


XFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 


Cowley, near Oxford. 
J. M. C. BENNETT, Head Master. 

Terms 277. per annum, including books, stationery, and 
tuition. Pupils under eleven years of age 24 guineas. 

The days for re-assembling, for next term, are Friday, the 
2nd of January, and Saturday, 23rd of January, 1858. 

The Master, J. M. C. Bennett, will be happy to forward 
prospectus, &c., on application as above ere is one 
week's paper examination of the school twice a year, conducted 
by a committee, members of the University of Oxford, and 
appointed by the Oxford Board of Education. 


THE RING'S SCHOOL, 


LY. 
Classics and Mathematics—The Rev. John Ingle, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; the Rev. E. W. Lomax, M.A., 
late Senior Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; E. 
J. Davis, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 2nd Class in Lit. Hum. 

Modern Languages—Rev. E. W. Lomax; and M. Perret, ot 
the University of Paris. 
PR a and Writing—Mr. Petchell, late of H.M. Ordnance 

00) 
Chemistry and Science—Mr. Tweedy, of Emmarucl College, 
Cambridge. 

Vocal Music—Mr. Jackman, of the Cathedral Choir. 
d —M. Venua. 
Drill—Sergeant Howe. 
Theadvantages of this School are :—Strict religious principle, 
as the basis of everything; education varying according to 
each pupil's destination in life, whether the Universities, the 

ions, commerce, or agriculture; no extras whatever, all 

charges (including books, modern languages, drawing, dancing, 
vocal music, drill, &c.) being covered by a fixed quarterly pay- 
ment; numerous Scholarships tenable at the School, and 
Exhibitions of 507, to the Universities; monthly reports to 
parents; half-yearly examinations, conducted by members of 
the University appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 

Further improvements Satie | been made in the School- 
house and premises, the Head Master, the Rey. John Ingle, 
can now entertain applications for additional Boarders. 

The next Term will commence on the Feast of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, Jan. 25th, and end on St. Mark’s Day, 
aut 25th. 

. Ing.2 proposes to return to Ely on the evening of Jan. 
20th. His address, from 21st December up to that day, will be 
Mount Radford House, Exeter. 


THE EDUCATORS’ and TEACHERS’ 

ADVERTISING INSTITUTION is at the London Edn- 
cational Repository, 471, New Oxford-street, where heads of 
families and of schools can (without charge) engage Masters, 
Governesses, &c., and obtain gratis the Weekly Printed Lists. 
—Wyanp, Soy, and Co., 471, Oxford-street. 


LOOMSBURY STAINED GLASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists 
in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorators, invite the 
attention of the nobility, clergy, architects, &c., to the facili- 
ties afforded by their long practical experience in every branch 
connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooms, to inspect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water-Colour 
Designs for Church and Domestic Windows. 
Designs and estimates forwarded, on application,to all parts 
of the kingdom. 
HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS in 
solid cases, manufactured by them expressly for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the full compass of 
keys, are of the best quality of tone, workmanship, and 
materia), and do not require tuning. 
With one stop, 5 octaves, oak 
With one stop, figured oak or mahogany 
With three stops, organ tones, large size 
With five stops ............. idesniie 
With eight stops . 
With ten stops .. 


ZE ME 8 <MONTUMS. 
An extensive assortment of French Harmoniums, by Alexandre, 
at prices from 6 to 60 guineas, 
20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. London. 
“a a ‘ . 

PATENT CONCERTINA’S, 36s.; ditto 

to play in all the keys, 52s. 6d. ; ditto, full compass (48 
keys), 4 guineas; all are six-sided and have the double action. 
Also, the new Duet Concertina at 31s. 6¢. and 42s.—WHEATSTONE 
and Co., 20, Conduit-street, London, W. 


ENTILATING STOVES! SUSPEN- 
SION STOVES!—The two best, cheapest, and most 
economical. Prospectuses with prices post free. 
Deane, Dray, and Co., London-bridge. A.D. 1700. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE at reduced prices. From the increased de- 

mand for the above grates, they can be now offered to the 
public at less prices than formerly, and are certainly within 
the reach of all classes. Tlustrated prospectus with several 
hundred testimonials and references forwarded on application. 
This grate effects a certain saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. To 
be seen in daily operation at F. Epwarps, Son, and Co.'s 
Showrooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. Manufac- 
turers of the Smoke-Consuming Kitchen Range. 

































































so 10 guineas. 
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HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, London. 
Established 1834. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a capi- 
tal of more than 300,000/, invested in Government and Real 
Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
premiums, and all belonging to the members, The Assur- 
ances in force are 1,300,0001, and the income 60,000/. per 
annum. 

The last report, detailed prospectuses, and forms of pro- 
posal, together with the list of bonuses paid on the claims of 
the past year, and the general cash account and balance sheet 
of the society to the 3lst December last, will be given on a 
written or personal application to 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The friends of this society and the general public are re- 
spectfully advised that any Assurances effected within the 
present year will have the advantage of one year in every 
annual bonus. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—THE WHOLE PROFITS 
DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 

HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds One Million Sterling. 

The Annual Revenue exceeds One Hundred and Seventy- 
six Thousand Pounds. 

The Amount of existing Assurances exceeds Four Millions 
and three quarters. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of deceased mem- 
bers is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of 
Bonus Additions. 

A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at 1st March, 1859. . 

Head Office—26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 

London Office—26, Poultry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Office—64, James's-street, Westbourne- 
terrace, W. 

CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


Top x + 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 

Preliminary Capital, 50,0002., in 10,000 shares of 5/7. each. 

The objects of the Company are the Purchase of Reversions 
and the Granting of Loans, for long or short periods, on the 
mortgage of real or household property, bank, railway, and 
other shares, to be repaid by periodical instalments. Its 

rations will be restricted to pfvenesscn positive securities 
only, by which all risk of loss will be avoided. 

é advantage to the public of borrowing on gradually re- 
deeming mortgages has been proved to be extremely accept- 
able, in preference to borrowing upon mortgage returnable in 
one sum, because the borrower, who can easily pay interest, 
and a portion of the principal, if allowed, is seldom or never 
able to accumulate the full amount borrowed. A system, 
therefore, which admits of the gradual liquidation of a mort- 
gageis obviously desirable 

The investments of the Company are calculated to pay a 
dividend of at least 8 per cent. 

The liability of shareholders is limited to the amount of their 
shares, and all the advantages of the recent changes in the law 
of partnership are made available. ; 

The Company offers, as a guarantee, the investment of its 
funds upon securities of the first order only, and that no direc- 
tor nor officer of the Company shal become a borrower. 

A half-yearly statement will be issued of money received 
(specitving sources)—inoney invested (specifying securities)— 
general summary of business to date, and profit and loss to 
date of statement. 

Application for shares to be made to 

RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


HE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Chief Office, 2, Waterloo- 
place, Pail-mall, London, 8. W. 
Capital, Half a Million Sterling. 
Trustees. 
George Alexander Hamilton Joshua Proctor Brown West- 
Esq., M. head, Esq., M.P. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
Board of Directors. 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P. for Dublin Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
John Field, Esq., Warnford-court, and Dornden, Tunbridge 
Wells. 
Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
ward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
Thaver-street, Manchester-square. 
as. Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 
T. Y. MC e, Esq., Great James-street. 
James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss. Esq., Reform Club and Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire, 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 

Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, and Directors, are all Shareholders 
in the Society. 

This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 

Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
and endowments granted on favourable terms. 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of life, may 
be purchased on the following scale :— 





Western London 






















Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
1001. of Purchase-money. 


Ages. | 50 60 | 70 








| | 
ANNUIEY «0... e000 | £8 58. Td. | £10 Ms. 7d. | £15 48. 11d. 
List of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency Appoint- 
ments, may be obtained on application to 
W. CLALEND, Manager and Secretary. 
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] ANK of DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East, 
London. Established A.p. 1844. Parties desirous of 
INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the plan of 
this institution, by which a high rate of interest may be ob- 
tained with perfect security. 
The interest is payable in January and July, either at the 
head office in London, or at the various branches throughout 


the country. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on 
application. 


ROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—To be 

SOLD, afew SHARES In a very valuable Mineral Property, 
yielding a handsome profit, and which is opening just like the 
neighbouring one, which paid 287.0007. in dividemls in twelve 
years, upon a capital of only 64007, being no less than 350 per 
cent. per annum—an ontlay of 1001. thus yielding 4200/. in 
twelve years.—Full particulars to bond fide applications ad- 
dressed (free) to ‘* E. G.,” care of Mr. A. Batchelor, 5, Water- 
loo-place, Pall-mali, London, 8S. W. 


VUNDS are grearly REQUIRED for the 
support of the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION, at 
3rompton. 160 patients are waiting for admission, and there 
are now 80 beds empty for want of funds. 
PHILIP ROSF. Hon. See. 
OSBORN P. CROSS 


O EDITORS.—A Gentleman residing in 
Paris, accustomed to writing for the public press, would 
be happy to supply a LETTER, weekly, on political or literary 
topics. 
Address “ G. H. B.,"' 59, King-street, Camden-town. 
O PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, &ec. &e.— 
- <A literary gentleman, long and thoroughly conversant 
with the German and Danish languages, wishes EMPLOY- 
MENT as TRANSLATOR from either. 
Apply to “J. Z. J."" (No. 401), 29, Essex-street, London. 

















UNEQUALLED LITERARY GATHER- 


ING.—18,000 Autographs, 80,000 Engraved Portraits, 
12,000 Engravings, Etchings, &c., by ancient and modern 
masters, 20,000 County Illustrations, and an unnumbered 
quantity of Books, form a part of JOHN GRAY BELL’S 
stock. Just ready (post free for four stamps), 

A RANDOM CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
5000 choice, useful, and curious Books, at nominal prices. 
Joun GRAY BELL, Manchester. 











Post 8vo., ready next week, price 4s. 
HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHA- 
RIST INVESTIGATED; Modern Innovations of its 
Purity Examined, and brought to the Test of Scripture, the 
Testimony of the Ancient Fathers, aud the Declarations of 
the Church of rngland. By the Rev. JOHN DUFE 
SCHOMBERG, B.A. 
London: J. F. Hore, 16, Great Mariboroughi-street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


°F e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors abowt to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to .ziin. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


yj OOD ENGRAVING. — MR. GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute 
every branch of WOOD ENGRAVING in the best style, and 
at most reasonable charges. Labels, show-cards, and trade 
catalogues designed and printed. 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


EWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post 
osted on the evening of publication, for 2%. a quarter; 
eral 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 2s.; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
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pak FRIDGE and COZENS’, No. 1, 

Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 
HOUSE for PAPER, ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid 
Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for 1s. ; 
Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6¢. per 100; Large 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6& per 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. perream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), 1s. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—ParTripGe and CoZEns, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane. 


SCOT OY rIXr v'r 

I ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the blackest 

4 and the best ever made, has now withstood test of 
twenty years’ experience in every quarter of the gigi. Unlike 
other marking inks, it becomes an intensely black cOlour when 
washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, without in 
the slightest injuring or corroding it. This acknowledged 
superiority has procured for the proprietor of it numerous dis- 
honourable competitors, who have endeayoured to foist ther 
own inferior articles on the publie—~even in some justances 
assuming the name and imitating the label of the genuine. 
The public are therefore cautioned to observe the fac-simile of 
the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of each hox.—Sold 
wholesale by J. Lessey, 97, High-street, Marylebone, London; 
and retail by all respectable stationers and medicine vendors 
in Great Britain and the colonies 


Fe RNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 

BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO’S Priced Furpiehé 
List may be had gratuitously on application, or forw# 
post, free. This list embraces the leading artic 
various departments of their establishment, 
to facilitate purchasers in the selection of 
comprises Table Cutlery — Electro-plate — Igy 
Fenders and Fire-irons—Iron Bedsteads and 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—C 
Turnery—Brushes—Mats, &c.—DEANE, DRAY; 
ing to the Monument), London-bridge. 

‘ 5 
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THE CRITIC. 


VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


[Dec. 15, 1857. 





A BEAUTIFUL WEDDING GIFT, 
Elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 


THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR ; 


Containing the choicest Thoughts of the best Authors, in 
prose and verse. Richly illuminated in gold and colours 
from designs by Mr. S. Stanesby. 


*,* In the preparation of this volume no expense has | 


been spared to produce a Gift-Book of the most appropriate 
character and permanent value. It consists of thirty-six 
quarto pages of elegant Illuminated Printing, presenting not 
only an ornamental accompaniment, but also an emblema- 
tical exposition of it in the Language of Flowers. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





THE STATESMAN. 
“* The three great ends which a Statesman ought to propose to 


himself in the government of a nation are—security to pos- 
sessors; facility to acquirers ; and hope to all.""—COLERIDGE. 


On the 10th October was published No. L. of THE STATES- 
MAN, a first-class Weekly Newspaper.—Price 5d. Un- 
stamped, 6d. Stamped. 

THE paramount object ofthe STATESMAN 

will be to promote the interest of the entire nation, 

irrespectively of party or persoral considerations. In Home 
Politics the STATESMAN will support those principles of our | 
Constitution which have been established by the will and 
reason of the English people, and will urge the extension of 
political power in correspondence with the increasing intelli- 
gence ofthe community. In accordance with these principles, 
the STATESMAN will seek to correct the abuses and ceed the 
defects of the Representative System ; it will support all mea- 
sures for completing the great work of Commercial Reform ; it 
will aid in developing the Municipal Power of local bodies, 
with a view to a more faithful and vigilant administration of 
local affairs, and a more “7 execution of the measures re- 
quired for promoting health and general well-being. 

The subject of education is cae which now occupies the 
most anxious thoughts of all earnest thinkers. The States- 
MAN will endeavour to obtain the cordial co-operation of all 
those practical reformers to whom the public good is the 
supreme consideration. In pursuing this object, it will not 
confine itself merely to a discussion of the various schemes 
which have been proposed for the education of the labouring 

The worst evils under which the nation is now suf- 
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PUBLISHED BY 


D C. MOZLEY, 


6, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
—_+—_—~@—-—— 
Now ready, fep. 8vo., cloth. price 5s. 6d. 
ANDMARKS of MODERN HISTORY. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,"’ “ Kings of 
England,” &e. 


—_—— 


Just published, Third and Cheaper Edition, demy 18mo., 
price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 5s. bound in morocco, 


p4*s and SEASONS; or, Church Poetry 


for the Year. With Woodcut Dlustrations. 





Uniform with the above, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d., or 5s 
bound in Morocco, 
- al a 
HURCH POETRY; or, 
Thoughts in Old and Modern Verse. 
Tilustrations. 


Christian 
With Woodeut 


— 


18mo. cloth, 8s. 6¢.; or bound in 


norocco, 6s. 


PseoeTtoudec a. 


Eleventh Edition, 

r 
T TRa /* 
d 


Yemy 18mo. price 6d. 


I . - a4 lel 
Hes for the COLLECTS, for the Use 
of Children. By ELIZABETH STRAFFORD. 





Fep. 8vo. price 3s. cloth, p 
ICTURES of the HEAVENS. With 
Thirty Diagrams of the Stars and Solar System. By 
the Author of “A Present for Young Churchmen,” “My 
Godmother’s Letter,” &c. 

“ Under this unassuming title, and in a@ small compass, we 
have one of the most intelligible treatises upon astronomy that 
can well be conceived, sufficiently scientific for all ordin 
purposes, and yet free from all appearance of pedantry. / 
better knowledge of the starry heavens may be acquired from 
this little book than from all the Catechisms of Astronomy 
that we have seen."—Gentleman’s Magazine. 








classes. 
fering, spring mainly from the want of sucha system of educa- 
tion among the middle and higher classes, as would teach | 
them to be more earnest in the fulfilment of their duties. | 
Without a reform in that direction we cannot expect much | 
improvement in the government of the nation from any sys- | 
tem of education for the poorer class. 
The principles of our own Constitution will be the guidein | 
Foreign Policy, with a view to render it just, bold, and um- | 
compromising. The STATESMAN will act with those politi- | 
cians who seek to aid and animate the Government in giving | 
its cordial co-operation to foreign states struggling to devolpe | 
a freedom cognate with our own—a age | of alliance with 
constitutional governments forming the only true and prac- 
tical counteracting force to the dynastic combinations now 
threatened in Europe. 
regards | 


A ite Geuueee f atti seca. Dh 
SraresMan wil ep time has come for 
; the dictates of the welfare 
<< tate, 0 Roepe ene te ae Poli- 
Pe a a ae 











4 Second Edition, demy 18mo. 1s. ’ v 
“PEAD ME A STORY ;” or, Stories 


for Reading Aloud to Little Children. By the Author 


| of * The Conceited Pig,” “ Stories on Proverbs,"’ &c. 





Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
GCENES and CHARACTERS. 
nr 


Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


By the 





Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 
GUN LIGHT in the CLOUDS—SOME 
PROVIDENCES in a LIVETIME.—The SHOE- 
MAKER'S DAUGHTERS. 
London: J. and C. MOZLEY, 6, Paternester-row. 
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In the Literary portion Of the paper the main objest will be reminded of the to be obtained at 
to give the readers of the StaTRaMAN full and accurate infor- | 1). ocfSbiishinent of LAWRENCE HY AM, 9%, Grecscharch= 
tas be wae Bons o Copertnanta street, London. the Manufacturing Clothier and Out- 
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pn ins wa. bat combined ‘with and = 
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Now ready, 


THE RURAL ALMAN 


0, 


And Country Bowse Calendar for the Field, the Farm, the Garden, 


























Por 1858 (Fourth Year). 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq., Author of “ Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &c. 
If CONTAINS 
TWELVE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, 
BY THE FIRST ARTISTS OF THE DAY, V¥Z.:— 

Gathering the West Highland Sheep ......... R. Ansdeil. New Flowers of the Year ... «« TF. Coleman. 
The Two Yacht Clubs Weedon. Gold and Sitver Polands ...... HT. Weir. 
Short Horns H. Weir. Opening Day—* Going te the Meet” ....... « H. KR. Browne. 
Csskham Reach T. H. Wilson. Rowing FP. Richardson. 
Bho O84 Shooting PONY .......00.00..cccere000000e A. K. Browne. | Ovieket K. Hasweil. 
The Second Lesson @. Hail. At Weir. 

Among the most useful Contents of the Calendar relating to Sporting, Farming, Gardening, and Rural Affatts, are— 
Qalender fer the Year, including Moon's Changes, Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon, Mean Temperature of each 
Month in various pavts of the World, Consols, Average Prices of Grain and Butcher's Meat, Hay and Straw, Hops, &c. ; 
Tatormution required Se net SS TA ae ae en one eee 
laaeors Matters — &e. Birthdays—The Queen's Household —Her Majesty's Ministers— Marketing 


of the Sun and Moon—Rates of Postage of 


Letters and Books—and al! the 


voutained in Almanees, and mach beside which is required for ready reference in the Couwray Hovusn. 


Tabte—Interest Table -. Assessed 
information usually 
Price Onc Shilling, or it will be samt, pest free for thirteen 


stamps, to any person transmitting that amount 


penny 
to the Office. May behead by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 


Published.at Pas Fisie Odiee, Kesex - house, 


CARDS for the MILLION.—A NAME 
{PLATE engraved in any style and fifty best cards (iyo, 
or enamelled), printed for 2s,, lady's ditto, 2s. 67., post free 
The price includes plate, engraving, printing, and poste... 
Samples sent free by ARTHUR GRANGER, Cheap Stationer, ¢, 
308, High Holborn, London. | We he oe 
FEAL and SON’S EIDER DOWy 
- QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goo: 
Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes «¢»: 
free by post. Heal and Son’s new Illustrated Catalogye ,; 
Bedsteads and priced ist of Bedding also sent post tree. 


196, Tc »ttenham-court-roi \d, a. eg 
Z,UTOC CIGARS ! at GOODRICH ’s 


Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores, 407, Oxford-stree: 
London, near Soho-square. Boxes containing 14 very fy, 
Zutoc Cigars, for 3s.; post-free 6 stamps extra. Ponng 
boxes, containing 105, 21s. None are genuine unless sign; 
“ H. N. Goodrich.” 

PPS’S COCOA.—This excellent pre- 

paration is supplied in lb. and Jib. packets, 1s. 8. » 
10d. <A tin canister, containing 7}b., 11s. 6d.—JAMES Epps 
Homeopathic Chemist, 170, Piccadilly; 112, Great Russe) 
street, Bloomsbury; and 82, Old Broad-street, City. 


1 &,, 














LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &c. 


* “NOOD WINE needs no Bush,” neither 
A” does an Sopertent improvement require any puff. 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect ki 
yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest stock of articles ; 
the safe keeping of ‘prints, drawings, photoguaphs, maps, ar 














music; also the Guard Letter-book always on hand, at HAP- 
VEY’S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-p » Oxfor 
street, London, W.—Communications inclosing a stam; 


envelope will receive prompt attention. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, the leaf 
not coloured.—RICH FULL-FLAVOURED TEA 

rare strength is thus secured, as importing it not covere) 
with colour prevents the Chinese passing off the brow: 
flavourless autumnal crop as the best. The ‘ Lancet Report” 
(Longman p. 318) states of H. and Co.'s Teas: ‘The Gree: 
not being covered with Prussian Blue, &c., is a dull olive; the 
Black is not intensely dark ;"’ wholesomeness is thus secur 
and the consumer benefited. Price 3s 8d., 4s., and 4s 4d. per 
Ib., secured in packets. Sold by 
Borough—Dodson, 98, Black- | Notting-hill — Pegg, 4, Lai- 

man-street. brook-green. 
Bank—Elphinston, 21, Throg- | Oxford-st., 366—Elphinstone. 

morton-street. Portland-place— Uarvey, «7, 
Brunswick-sq.—Giibertson, 52, Charlotte-street. 

Judd-street. Piccadilly—Cook, 2, Coventry- 
Cavendish - square—Brag, 2,} _ street. 

Wigmore-street. Regent-st., 277—Elphinstone. 
Cornhili—Pursell, 78, Cornhill. | St. John’s Wood—Oollard an 





Edgware Jook, 48, and Bowser, Post -offlee, 1, 
He — Webb, 310, High St Paul's Charchyard, 75~ 
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‘NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 


(Late Grant and Griffith,) 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


———— 


OLD NURSE’S BOOK 
Of Ryhmes, Jingles, and Ditties. Edited and Illustrated 
by C. H. BENNETT. Author of ‘Shadows,’ &c. Wit! h | 
Ninety Engravings. Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 6s. coloured, 
gilt edges. 


FRED MARKHAM in RUSSIA ; 
Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. By W. ; 
H. G. KINGSTON, Author of ‘Salt Water,’ &e. Feap. 8vo. | 
with Illustrations, 5s. cloth. . 


THE ADVENTURES and EXPERI- 
ENCES of BIDDY DORKING. and of the Fat Frog. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. HALL, Illustrations by Harrison | 
Weir. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


MIGHT not RIGHT ; 
Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. By 
the Author of “Our Eastern Empire,” &c. Illustrations | 
by John Gilbert. 3s. 6d. cloth, or 48. 6d. coloured, gilt | 
edges, 


CLARA HOPE; 
Or, the Blade and the E ar. 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 
elegant, gilt edges. 


By ELIZ. MILNER. Fep. 8vo. 
3s, 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. cloth 


A Narrative for the Young. Illustrations by John Ab- 
solon. 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


JACK FROST and BETTY SNOW; 
with other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy days. Mlus- 
trations by H. Weir. 
edges. 


HOME PASTIME; 
Or, the Child's Own Toy Maker : with Designs printed on 
Cards, and a Book of Practical Instructions for making the 
Modele. Inaneat Case. Ss. 


THE eros of JACK and the 
SorLe ee eT ager Eaton, 


Feap. 8ve. Priee aa éd. cloth. 
Tf WATER; or, Neil D’. s Sea 

4 oe ‘Adventures. Ww. ah ae Esq., 
Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c. With Eight Illustra- 
tiens. Feap. Ove. price és. cloth. 

OUR EASTERN EMPIRE; or. 

from the History of British India. By the Author of “ The 
—— With Ilastrations. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d 


GBANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAI 


CTURES PYRENEES; 
or, Agnes’ and Kate's Travele a, BY CAROLINE, BELL. 
With numerous filestrations. Smali 

4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

THE EARLY DAWWS; or, Stories to 


A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. Ilus- 
&e.. Price 2s. Gd. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, 


ANGELO ; or, The Pine Forest among 
the ALPS. By S SEdALDINE JEWSBURY, Author of 
“The Adopted pve @c. ‘ustrations by Absolon. 
2a. éd. cloth ; 3a. 6d. coloured. 


THE MARTYB LAND; 
the Vandois. Frontispiece by John p Peg 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


STR THOMAS ; er, The Adventures 

@ Cernish Baronet im Weatorn Africa. By Mrs. R. LEE, 

tara “The African Wanderers.” With Illustrations 
by J. Gilbert. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TALES of MAGIC and MEANING: 
Written and Miustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL, 
Author of “The Careless Chicken,” “ Picture Fables,” &c., 
3s. 6d. cloth ; 48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


GRIFFITH ané FARRAN, St. Paul's Charchyard. 


or, Tales of 
Royal 16mo. 


| ing Post. 


| 
a 
le 
MAUD SUMMERS the SIGHTLESS: | | 
| 
| 


2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt } 


GIF r BOOKS F( OR CHRISTY AS, 


A SERIES OF 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


Illustrated by first-rate Artists, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt, price 5s. each. 





EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


BERTRAM NOEL: 
A NEW TALE. 


J. MAY, Author of “ Saxelford,” 
Priory,” &c. 








*“ Dashwood 


By E. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


THE SUNSHINE OF 
GREYSTONE: 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. By E. J. MAY. 
“Clever and admirable story."”—7he Commonwealth. | 


“A capital gift-book for girls."— Baptist Magazine. 
“ Elevated thought and instructive information.” — Morn- 





A NEW EDITION OF 


SISTER KATE; 


Or, The POWER of INFLUENCE. 
y JULIA ADDISON, Author of ‘‘ Evelyn Lascelles,” &c. 


‘* May be regarded as one of the first works of the season 
adapte d for Christmas presentation.”—Morning Star. 
‘We can conscientiously give this our imprimatur.”— 
Clerical Journal. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


MARIAN FALCONER; 


Or, STARS IN THE DARKNESS. 


By E. H. W. 
“Nothing approaching to ‘ Marian Faiconer’ in sustained 
interest, in faithful delineation of , in purity of 


syle <eoe Gon of eee. have we read for along 
time. We have read every word of it, simply because we 
couid not help it.”—Christian Weekly News. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


GRACE HAMILTON’S 
SCHOOL DAYS. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Aathor of ‘“‘ Amy Wilton,” &c, 








London: E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Bath: BINNS and GOODWIN. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 


> 
Just published, St ea 


THE WOLF BOY OF CHINA. 


“ This little beck we can cordially secommend, not only 
for young readers, but for those of larger growth. The des- 
criptions of the Celestial Empire are fascinating ; the ad- 
veutures and ‘scapes hair-breadth, are exciting enough to 
make everybedy who reads it wish to go to China almost as 
earnestly as Rebimson Crusoe made him long for a Desert 
Island ond oman Detiag! The novelty of the scenes, the 








London: E. Martpornoven and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Bath: Buns and Goopwin. 





Small 8vo. with Steel = Portrait, neat : cloth, 


“THE FOUNTAIN SEALED.” 
A MEMOIR OF MARY M. C. METHUEN, 
Author of ‘‘The Morning of Life.” 

“To these y ladies who are in danger of indulging 
intellectual pride, these memoirs may be made especially 
useful; they may learn from the wordings of the mind here 
presented to them, and combat that habitual reserve which 
hides their inner life from their nearest and deerest friends. 
Mot cordially do we recommend the volume to the careful 
and prayerful perusal of our youthful readers.”—British 
Mothers’ Journal. 





BOOKS FOR 


\CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON 


-_ mE 


THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS: A 
Complete History of the Vaudois of Piedmont (or Wal- 
denses) and their Colonies. Prepared in great part from 
Unpublished Documents. By ALEXIS MUSTON, D.D., 
Pastor of the Protestant Church at Bordeaux, department 
of Dréme, France. Translated by the Rev. JOHN MONT- 
GOMERY, M.A., with numerous Plates and Maps, in 2 vols. 
8vo., cloth, 18s, [Just published 





LADIES of the REFORMATION. 
First Series. England, Scotland, and the Netherlands. 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. Above 100 Illustra- 
tions by J. Godwin, J. W. Archer, &c. Cloth antique 
12s. 6d. 3 calf antique, 21s. 





LADIES of the REFORMATION. 
Second Series. Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain. By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. Nearly 100 
Illustrations by James Godwin, George Thomas, J. K. 
Johnson, &c. Clo’h — 12s. 6d.; calf antique, 21s. 





THE LADIES of the COVENANT; 
or, Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Che uracters, 
embracing the period of the Covenant and Persecution 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. Numerous Engravings. 
Cloth antigue, 7s. 6d.; calf extra antique, 21s. 





GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. 37 beautiful Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 10s. 





GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of the 
EARTH and ANIMATED NATURE. Numerous Notes 
2400 Illustrative Figures, of which 200 are coloured 
2 vols., 40s. 





RHIND’S HISTORY of the VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOM. 700 Liliustrative Figures, of which 
100 are coloured. 40s, 


THE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS, 


BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG. A Col- 
lection of the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, 
beautifully ph ying with coloured borders, engraved tron- 

title. Cloth, gilt edges, 9s. 


BOOK of SCOTTISH BALLADS. A 
Collection of the Ballads of Centiand, pried uniformly 
with “The Book of Scottish — engraved 

frontispiece and title. Cloth, gilt 


REPUBLIC of LETTERS. A Selection, 
in Poetry and Prose, from the Works of the most Eminent 
Writers, with many Original Pieces. 25 beautiful Illnus- 
trations. 4 vols. cloth extra, gilt etiges, 20s. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Civil, Military, and Ecelesia from the Landing of 
Julius Ceesar till the Year 1846, 13 vols., elegantly bound 
in cloth, 26s. 





POEMS and LYRICS. By ROBERT 
NICOLL With a Memoir of the Author. Fifth Edition. 
Small 8vo., eloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 





A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of EMINENT SCOTSMEN. Originally edited by ROBERT 
CHAMBERS, New Edition, revised under the care of the 
Publishers. With a Supplemental Volume, ea the 
Biograpines to the present time, by the Rev. THOMAS 
THOMSON. With Numerous Portraits. 5 vols. cloth, 55s. 
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Post free, to order, enclosing two stamps, 


HINTS TO BOOKBUYERS, 


BY WHICH 
A SAVING OF ABOUT ONE HALF MAY BE EFFECTED IN THE PURCHASE 
OF MODERN BOOKS. 
Reading Societies, Book Clubs, Lending Libraries, Mechanics’s Institutions, and New 
Bookbuyers in general. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


Addressed to Literary Institutions, 





TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS. 
Now ready for twelve stnnnpe, gutt free, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 


[ADVICE TO AUTHORS.] 


Condensed information on all subjects connected with PUBLISHING and bringing out a Book with most advantage to its 
Author is the characteristic of this useful little Pamphlet. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


Price One Guinea, elegantly bound, 


THE LIFE OF THE MOSELLE, 


FROM ITS SOURCE IN THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS TO ITS CONFLUENCE WITH THE RHINE. 
Mlustrated by SEVENTY beautifully executed Wood Engravings, from Drawings by OCTAVIUS ROOKE, Esq., Author of 
“The Channel Islands, Pictorial, Legendary, and Descriptive.” 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street. W. 





NEW GRAND WORK OF FICTION BY CHARLES READE. 


ml 
WHITH LIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
IS JUST OUT. PERMANENT PRICE (3 vols.) ONE GUINEA. 


TRUBNER and CO., Paternoster-row. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
FOR 1858, 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 


“ Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage" is acknowledged to be the most complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the 
kind. As an established and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, honours, and connexions 
of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high, It is published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince Concert, and is corrected throughout, from the personal communications of the Nobility. 
It is the only work of its class in which, the type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper place 
to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over all its competitors. Independently of its full and 
authentic information respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is given in its 
pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, 
which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangements, or the 
beauty of its typography and binding, and for its authority, correctness and e..»ellishments, the work is justly entitled to 
the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS in AFRICA. | 
8000 Copies. 








TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
2000 Copies. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. | BARTH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. | MILLER's TESTIMONY OF THE Rocks. 
1000 Copies. | TAYLOR'S WORLD OF MIND. _ MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. Vols. IIL. & IY. 
OrpHans, by Mrs. Oliphant. Quits, by the Author of “ Cyrilla." 2000 Copies. 


Wuute Lies, by Charles Reade. 
1000 Copies. | OMPHALOs, by P. H. Gosse. Two YEARS AGo, by Charles Kingsley. 

| SrouGHTON’s AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 1200 Copies. 

| Rrverston, by G. M. Craik. 


ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 


} 
DUFFERIN'S VOYAGE OF THE ‘* Foam." | MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
y 
| 
MARTINEAU’S ENGLISH RULE IN INDIA. | 


| MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE St. Srwon. 


Scorr’s GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. CROKER ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. NaAPIeER’s LIFE OF Sir C. NaPIrer. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH. | THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN THE CAUCASUS. 
Tue THREE CLERKS—IVoRS. ANBY'S YEAR OF REVOLUTION. 





QUARTREFAGE’S RAMBLES OF A NATI 
RALIST. 

DEBIT AND CREDIT.—ISABEL. 

Bowrine’s KINGDOM OF SLAM. 

Guy LIvINGsTONE,—HASSAN. 

Fortune's THirp VIsItT TO CHINA, 

CARTER’S LIFE OF BISHOP ARMSTRONG. 


- | RipEs anD REVERIES OF AUs0P SMITH. LETTERS FROM NICE, by M. E. Brewster. 
| MONTAIGNE, THE Essa YIsT. MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 
| Boynina’s TRAVELS IN PERSIA. OnE HunprEp YEARS AGO. 
| CONYBEARE AND Howson’s St. PAUL. | THE PRoFEssor, by Currer Bell. 
| UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY. WILLIAMS’s CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS. 
| CHow-CnHow, by Lady Falkland. | TrGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. 
Snow's VoyaGE OF THE “ ALLEN GAR-| Sorer’s CuLINARY CAMPAIGN. 
DyNEVOR TERRACE, by Miss Yonge. | DINER.” | It 13 NEVER Too LATE TO MEND. 
1000 Copies. | MEMORIALS OF ANDREW CROSSE. | 1000 Copies. 
MAURICE’S EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. } NOTHING NEw.——JonN HALIFAX. | ARAGO'sS LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 
ANNE SHERWOOD.—LITTLE DoRRIT. | THE GREYSON CORRESPONDENCE. | ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. FARINA. 
To Be, orn Nor To Bg, by H. C. Andersen. | Truk TO NATURE.——-BoTHWELL. | THE Squrrr OF BEECHWOOD. 
Rvuskin’s ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. | STrIRLING’s LETTERS FROM THE BvUcKLE’s History oF CIVILISATION, 
THE Two ARISTOCRACTIES, by Mrs. Gore. | STATES. City Poems, by Alexander Smith. 
Kipper's TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. | Froupe's History oF ENGLAND. | MEMOTRS OF FELICE ORSINI. 
A Woman's Story, by Mrs. 8.C. Hall. | Waire’s Hotmay rm Saxony. HAMILTON'S TRAVELS IN SQNAl. 
Burton's First Footsteps IN AFRICA. | BELOW THE SURFACE.——QUINLAND. MEMOIRS OF COLONEL MOUNTAIN. 
Lortus’s RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA. | ANDERSSON’S VisiIT TO LAKE NGAML ScHERZER'S VISIT TO NICARAGUA. 


‘ 
} 
| THe LADY OF GLYNNE.——CASTE. | Nor 
{ 
| 
| 
} 








SLAVE 








MEMoIRs OF ELIZABETH DAVIES | VoraGe OF H.M.S. ‘“ RESOLUTE.” FERRIER’S CARAVAN JOURNEY. 
Norrouk's LIvEs OF THE HOWaRDs. | Days OF MY LIFE..—-QUEDAH. Memorrs OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New 
Works as they appear. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS ND UPWARDS, ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





L 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF Ary. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 
IL 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


A POPURAR HISTORY. By HARRIET MARTINEAY, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
IIt. 


CAPTIVITY of RUSSIAN PRINCESSES 
in the CAUCASUS; 


Including a Seven Months’ Residence in Shamil’s Seragliy 
in the Years 1854-5. Translated from the Russian by 
H. S. EDWARDS. With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, 
a Plan of his House, anda Map. Post 8vo. price 10s, 6¢, 
cloth. 

ESMOND. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. A New Edition, in 1 yo), 
crown 8yo. price 6s. cloth. 


v. 
RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 


By WILLIAM ELLIS. Post 8vo. price 7s. $d. cloth. 
NEW NOVELS. 
L 
THE WHITE HOUSE by the SEA. 


A LOVE STORY. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 2 vols. 


RIVERSTON. 
By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories. 


Price 3s. cloth. 


WILLIE’S BIRTHDAY ; 
Showing how a little Boy did what he liked, and how he 
enjoyed it. With Four Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


WILLIE’S REST: a Sunday Story. 


With Four Dlustrations. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
UNCLE JACK, the Fault Killer. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 3s. cloth. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Iv. 





In 3 vols. 








NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In imp. folio, half-bound In russia or morocco, price 121. 12s., 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours; 

and 145 folio pages of Text and Index. 

“In connection with the diffusion of geographical know- 
ledge, I cannot omit to mention the magnificent publications 
of Mr. Keith Johnston, of Edinburgh, in his Atlas of Physical 
Geography. It is seldom that such a mass of information 
has been presented in a form so beautiful and attractive, or 
one which tends so much to place the study on a truly 
scientific basis.’—Address of the President of the British 
Association (the Duke ot Argyll) at Glasgow. 

“It is indeed a work of magnificent range and complete- 
ness.”"—Zzaminer. 





In imperial quarto, half-bound in morocco, 2/7. 12s. 6d., 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Reduced from the imperial folio, for the Use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Families. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. 
This Edition contains 25 Maps, inclading a PaLzonto- 
LoeicaL and GroLocicat Map of the Britisu IsLanps. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh, and 
mdon. 








HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 


Tenth Thousand, large 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s, 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


A GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 


Prepared expressly for the use of English learners, 
By ALFRED HAVET, 


French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, Glasgow Collegiate 
School, &c. 


(His theoretical and practical work, 
which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 

the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 

time, adapted to the most advanced students. It contains— 

1. A Practical Frencu READER. 

. A Frenca and Enowisa Dictionary of the words con- 

tained in the Reader. 

. VocasuLaries of words in daily use. 

. Accipgnce and Syntax, exhibiting a continual com- 
parison between the two languages. 

Frencu Lessons illustrative of all the idioms, 

. Abundant Progressive Exercises. 

FreNcH CONVERSATIONS upon al! topics. 

Exrsgacts (with French Notes) from Standard British 
Authors. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 


London: W. ALLAN ; DULAU and Co.; SIMPKEN and Co. 





[Just ready. 
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WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SUTHERLAND & KNOX. 


I 


AYS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT 

GREECE, with other Poems. By JOHN STUART 

BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

“No man will rise from the perusal of these poems with- 
out having his inmost being stirred to high and noble 
thoughts."—Literary Spectator. 

“A clever book: graphic and original."—Hugh Miller. 





1. 


Il. 
N BEAUTY: Three Discourses 


delivered in the University of Edinburgh. With an 
Exposition of the Doctrine of the Beautiful, according to 
Plato. By Professor BLACKIE. {In the press. 


uL 


HE METHOD of the DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. By 
JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the Queen’s University for Ireland. 8vo. Fifth Edition, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“The manly, sensible, penetrating, independent power o 
dealing with the human mind.”— Westminster Review. 

“The argument is the effort of no common mind. The 
author cannot stir any question without throwing up the 
deeply-seated seeds of thought. He is, in general, a powerful 
and convincing reasoner, and like his master, Chalmers, he 
is able to clothe his severest logic in a gorgeously em- 
broidered robe of imagery and eloquence.”—Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. 


IV. 
HE ARCHAOLOGY and PRE- 
HISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. By DANIEL 
WILSON, LL.D., Professor of Literature in Queen's College, 
Toronto. Royal 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 28s. 
“One of the most interesting, learned, and elegant works 
we have seen for a long time.”— Westminster Review. 


v. 
ESEARCHES on COLOUR-BLIND- 
’ NESS. With a Supplement on the Danger attending 
the Present System of Railway and Marine Coloured Signals. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of 
aw in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 


“A very interesting volume."—Sir David Brewster. 


vi. 
| pte of DR. JOHN REID, late 
Chandos Professor of Anatomy and Medicine in the 
University of St. Andrew’s. By Professor GEORGE WILSON. 
Foolseap. Second Edition. Price 4s. 


VIL 


UERPERAL CONVULSIONS. By 
C. R. BRAUN, Professor of Midwifery, Vienna. Trans- 
lated and Annotated by Dr. MATTHEWS DUNCAN, 
Lecturer on Midwifery. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
(Just published. 
viii. 


HE VETERINARIAN’S VADE 


MECUM; comprising a complete Veterinary Pharma- 
copeia, a Copious Formulary, Memoranda on Poisons, and 
Therapeutical Synopsis. By JOHN GAMGEE, Lecturer on 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Edinburgh. 

(In the press. 


Tx. 
N INQUIRY into HUMAN 
NATURE. By JOHN G. MACVICAR, D.D. 8yo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
** We recommend it emphatically to the attention of all our 
philosophical readers,"—North British Review. 
“A masterly treatise.”— Literary Gazette. 


x. 
IBLE MANUAL: an Introduction 
to the Study of Scripture History, with Analyses of 
the Books of the Bible. By JAMES SIME, M.A., Rector of 
the Free Church Training College, Edinburgh, and Author 
of “The Mosaic Record in Harmony with the Geological.” 
8yo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
“We heartily recommend the work.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
“The book will be welcomed in many of our Educational 
Establishments.”—Courant. (Just published. 


xI. 
N the CONSTRUCTION and USE 
of the MICROSCOPE. By ADOLPHE HANNOVER, 
M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy in the University of Copen- 
hagen. Edited by JOHN GOODSIR, F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, price 


xi 
TRECTORY to NOBLEMEN and 
GENTLEMEN'S SEATS, VILLAGES, &c., in SCOT- 
LAND. 8yo. with Map, price 7s. 6d. 


xuTL 
HE CURSE of SCHAMYL, and 


other Poems. By FRANCIS FITZHUGH. Foolscap, 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. (Just published, 


Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND and KNOX. London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 





In super-royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth; 21s. morocco elegant, 


ERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. 


e and Woodcuts. 


II. 
HE PILGRIM FATHERS; or, the 
Founders of New England in the Reign of James I. 
With 28 Plates. Second Edition, 12s. cloth; 21s. morocco 
elegant. 
IIL 


ALKS about JERUSALEM. With 
24 Steel Engrayings, &c. New Edition, 12s. cloth 
gilt; 21s. morocco gilt. 
Iv. 
OOTSTEPS of OUR LORD and HIS 
APOSTLES. 4 
Woodcuts. Third Edition, 12s. cloth, gilt edges; 
morocco elegant. 


21s. 


With 25 Engravings on Steel, and several | 


BARTLETT. With 22 Steel Engravings 


Vv. 
| DIORTY DAYS in the DESERT. With 
27 Engravings on Steel, &c. Fourth Edition. 12s. clot! 
gilt; 21s. morocco gilt. 
VI. 
MHE NILE BOAT. V 
| Engravings and numerous Cuts. 
| cloth gilt ; 28s. morocco gilt. 
vil. 
YLEANINGS on the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. With 28 Steel Plates and Woodcuts. Second 
Edition, 16s. cloth ; 28%. morocco elegant. 


vil. 
YICTURES from SICILY. 
| Engravings on Steel and several Woodcuts. 
| royal 8vo. 16s. cloth gilt; 28s. morocco elegant. 


fith 25 Steel 
Third Edition. 16s. 


With 33 


Super- 





London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 





WORKS FOR 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL 


PRESENTS. 


THE YOUNG, 
PRIZES AND CHRISTMAS 


New Edition, this day, 


AOMI; or, the LAST 
N 


With View and Plan of Jerusalem. And New Designs 


“One of the most interesting works we have read for some time. ¢ , ] 
je are not, then, surprised at the popularity it has attained—it deserves it; and we 


and the tale is well contrived. . . . W 
cordially wish it further success.”—Metropolitan. 


1. 

BOY’S ADVENTURES in the 

WILDS of AUSTRALIA. By WILLIAM HOWITT, 

With Designs by Harvey. 
feap. 4s. cloth. 


ul. 
ANADIAN CRUSOES. 
AGNES STRICKLAND, and Illustrated by Harvey. 
Feap. 6s, gilt edges. 
Iv 
PEN and SEE. 


* Aids to Development.” 
Edition, 16mo, 2s. gilt edges. 


With 24 Engravings. 


v. 

RIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 

MINDS. New and revised Edition, 2 vols. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
each. 


VI. 

HYMES for the NURSERY. By the 

same Author. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth; or, with GILBERT's 
Designs, 2s. 6d. 


DAYS of JERUSALEM. 


Second and cheaper Edition, | 


Edited by | 


By the Author of | 


New | 


By Mrs. J. B. WEBB 
by Grtsert. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


The sentiments are appropriate, the style is graceful, 


tions, 18mo. 2s. cloth. 


vir. 
| ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustra- 
| 


vir. 


| DURAL SCENES. 


Cuts. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 


With Eighty-eight 


With 


KJ GriBert’s Designs. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 


IX. 
|QANDFORD and MERTON. 


| x. 
| QELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE. Tenth Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 3s. gilt edges. 

| 


XI. 
V ATTS’S SONGS. By COBBIN. 
| Fifty-eight Cuts. 1s. cloth; Is. 6d._gilt edges. 
| xXIL. 
\ JINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of 
Travellers. By MARIA HACK. New and cheaper 


| Edition, with GirrErt’s Designs, feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 








London: ARTHUR HALL, VIR’ 


TUE, and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 





This day, price 7s. 6d. in post 8vo. cloth gilt, 


HE YEAR NINE: a Tale of the Tyrol. 


With Frontispiece. 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


By the same Author, 


IL 


HE GOOD OLD TIMES: 


Auvergne. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, post 
8vo. 78. 6d. 
m1. 


FSLEN and OLGA: a Russian Tale. | 


With Frontispiece, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IV. 


fing PROVOCATIONS of MADAME 


PALISSY. Third Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece | 


by WARREN, post Sy0. 7s. 6d. 


Vv. 

LAUDE the COLPORTEUR. New 

Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece after WARREN, 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VI 


TASSO and LEONORA. With Fron- 


tispiece, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


a Tale of 


vit. 
QOME ACCOUNT of Mrs. CLA- 
KD RINDA SINGLEHART. With Frontispiece, post 8vo 
| 7s. 6d. 


vit. 


b MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 

MARY POWELL, afterwaids Mistress Milton. Third 
| Edition, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
| Ix. 
| 2 ToT rar , . 
b HOUSEHOLD of Sir THOs. 
| MORE. Third Edition, with Portrait, &c., post Svo. 
| 7s. 6d, 

x 

bgprerne et and VIOLET: a Tale of the 


Great Plague. Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| XI. 
| (THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE : 


| a Tale of the Last Century. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and CO., 25, 


Paternoster-row. 
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NEW woe “ ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


v1 vol, price 10s, 6d., 8vo. cloth gilt, i 4 

S" OR TIN 1G SCENES S among the K AFFIRS 

of SOU TH AFRICA. By C. aptain DRAY SON, R.A With 

ight large Illustrations, printed in colours, from Sketches 
by the ‘Author. 

This work is the result of the genuine experiences of a prac- 
tical sportsman. It is especially valuable from the tf tact that 
Captain Drayson is skilled in the Kafir language, and was 
therefore enabled to travel among the natives, and to com- 
municate with them directly, without the incumbrance of an 
interpreter. 
seeking, tracking, and slaying the various South African 
game; together with curious anecdotes illustrative of the 
native Kaffir character. 

FP arring gdon-street. 


London: GrorGe RouTLEDGE and Ci 
= FAVOURITE GIFT-BOOK Of THE SEASON. 
cloth, price 21s., gilt edges, or 1/. 11s. 6d. in morocco, 
i “OME AFFEC TIONS, portrayed by the 
POETS, selected and Edited by CHARLES MACKAY. 
Illustrated with One Hundred exquisite Engravings, from 
original designs by the first artists. 
1e book, as a book, is beautiful.’ 
ie illustrations, engraving, and general appearance of 
Home Affections’ are more beautiful and thoroughly 
> than any we have seen; and we have little doubt of its 
ig the trite gift-book of the season.’'—Daily News. 
Li ondon : RGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farring gdon-street._ 


11 vol, price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered 


( yl TR: AM and HAVELOCK’S PERSIAN 

CAMPAIGN. By Capt. G. H. HUNT, 78th Highlanders ; 

a Summary of Persian History. With 
rraphs, from designs by the Author. 

‘In this volume such particulars will be found as will show 
Havelock and Outram have not in a moment become 
us, but that they have won their way to fame by a steady 

rogress in their profession, and by a series of deeds which 

would havi re aes red them illustrious characters of future 

—Bell’s Messenger. 
foe ag narrator of the Persian Campaign lived to 

iis part in the glorious advance on Cawnpore, where he 

shed of cholera. But his name will survi ve among those 

who deserve well of their country.” he n. 

ndon: GEORGE RovcTLen 1E and C O., 


NEW 












’—Leader. 








which is prefixed 
Fis rht Tinted Lithog 





el 











don- street. 





as * S BOOKS OF ADVENTU! RE. 


rice 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
pa YOUN 6 EXILES :, a Boy’s Book of 
Adventure amongst the Ww ild Tribes of the North. By 
A. BOWMAN, Author of “ Esperanza,” ‘ The Castaways,”’ 
&e. With —_ poe by H ARRISON WEIR. 
lso, uniform, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


M* FE ATHE RE D FRIENDS.  Con- 
taining Anecdotes of Bird Life, more especially Eagles, 
"ultures, Haw ks, Magpies, Rooks, Crows, Ravens, ‘ots, 





re 
ih unming Birds, Ostriches, &c. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD: 
Iilustr: ated by HARRISON WEIR. 


GE Rot STLEDG E and Co. 


&e. 


, Fa arring gdon-street. 














a few days, post free for 4 stamp 
» ANDOM CLEARANCE “AT, ALOGU E 
vu of FOUR THOUSAND OLD BOOKS. 

JouN GRAY Bewt, Manchester. 





I AYDN’S SEASONS arranged by 
CLEMENTI, forming No. XVI of ROBERT COCKS 


and Co.’s HANDBOOKS for the ORATORIOS, is now ready. 
Edited by Jonn pence. 


25. 
Alse, No. XVIL, Handel’ SJE PHTHA, 
JIANOF OR TES.—Gratis oh postage free. 
LIST (with drawings and prices) of ROBERT COCKS 
1 Co.'s PIANOFORTES, aecompanied with instructions 
their mainte ~ Eee and preservation, ina neat pamphiet, 








free of all charge. N.B.—Pianofortes for hire, at 12s. per 
month and upwards. 
ddress, Robert Cocks and Co., her Majesty’s Music 


Publishers, Ne Ww Burling gton- street, London, 


&e.—Price ls. 
L E PTERS from the PENINSU LA, ITALY, 
&e. By EDW ARD WILKEY. 
‘ Thoug shtful and observant.” —Critic. 
A quick eye and a ready pen. —vivan. Christendom. 


w. 








“ Pleasing and instructive.” —Zrc 
LL ondon: E -FFINGHAM “WiLsos. All Bow ooksellers, 
ow ready, Part I 


[HE GR ASSES of GR BAT BRITAIN : 
llustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by 
C. JOHNSON, Esq, To be complete in 50 Parts, at 1s.; uni- 
form with “The Ferns of Great Britain."” The Work will 
contain about 140 coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had 





through all Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 
JOHN E, SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, S. 
QGOWE RBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
= cond E citi on. Reduced 25 per cent. 
i] Volume 8, 2754 Plates, 20/7. cloth boards. Vols. I. to VIL, 


werlng P lants (1576 Plates), 10/. 10s. cloth boards. 
Sow ERBY’S FERNS of GREAT 


BRITAIN, 49 Plates, cloth boards, full colonred, 








2738. ; 
partly coloured, 14s. ; plain, 6s., with coloured Frontispiece. 
gow ERBY’S FERN ALLIES: Flexible 
ards, 31 plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
IRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible ‘boarda, crown 8Vo., with 
28 Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 
Joun E. SOWERBY Me ad- -pla ace, L ambeth, | 8. 
iandsome fep. 8v0. vole 1e, cle ory gilt edges, price 5s. 


pur GOLDEN AGE, and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER GOUGE 
to the Earl of Carlisie, K.G. 

‘It bears the true poetical impress. The man who could 
pen such a poem need not lean for support on classical names.” 


Dedicated by permission 











his poet possesses powers worthy 

Glimpse s of magnificent thought, gorgeous and transient as 
the hues of clondland —harpings in unison with lyres that 
ceased toring a thousand years ago—certain tones and phrases, 
that speak in notes ef thunder to the breast of the soldier and 
the pati jot. Let our author persever ‘e. Though the path of 
the untain be rugged, there are golden prizes on its sum- 
mit, Ww he nee clear voices ring out to him ‘E xcelsior!’ ""—Sit- 
tingbourne Gazette, London Editor. 

“Should he be faithful to the spirit within him, he may 
achieve something that will outlive most of his conte mpora- 
and go down to the gener: itions to come. He is unques- 
ionably a man of superior promise.""—Cviristian Witness. 

‘A high position is his (should he not be wanting to him- 
if) among the poets of his country. He is richly endowed 
rith spirit. power, and command of language. Let him only 
select subjects worthy his genius, and bestow upon them the 
care which is the condition of excellence, and he will require 
10 other monument for the generations to come.”—British 
Sanne (now Standard). 


ARTHUR HALL, VintvE & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


an ample field. 
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In it will be found many interesting details of 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN 


SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations and 

Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, 

Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central Asia. By THOMAS 

WITLAM ATKINSON. Roval 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, 

including numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from 

Drawings by the Author, anda Map. 22, 2s. 

“ By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this 
book of travel in the first rank among those illustrated gift- 
books now so much sought by the public. It is a valuable 
addition to the literature of travel; it isa famous contribu- 
tion also to the list of show-books for the present season. 
Mr. Atkinson's book is most readable. The geographer finds 
in it notice of ground heretofore left undiscribed, the eth- 
nologist, geologist, and botanist find notes and pictures, too, 
of which they know the value, the sportsman’s taste is grati- 
fied by chronicles of sport, the lover of adventure will find a 
number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of 
a frank good-humoured way of speech will find the book a 
pleasant one in every page. Seven years of wandering, 
thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and 
froin a wild and almost unknown country, should yield a 
book worth reading, and they do.”—Zzaminer. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries in South Western Africa, By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. with Map, and 50 Illus- 
trations of Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural His- 
tory, &c. 30s. 


ELIZABETH de VALOIS, QUEEN 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP Il. By Miss 
FREER. 2 vols. Portraits, 28s, 


LIFE of MARGUERITE D’AN- 
GOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
By Miss FREER. Second Edition, 2 vols. Portraits, 21s. 


CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 


a Journal keptin India. By the Viscountess FALKLAND. 
Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 30s. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 


The RIDES and REVERIES of SOP SMITH. By 

MARTIN F. TUPPER. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“* Rides and Reveries* will add considerably to the repu- 
tation of Mr. Tupper. The volume may serve as a suitable 
companion to his “ Proverbial Philosophy.’”—Odserver. 


MEMOIRS of BERANGER. 


Written by HIMSELF. English Copyright Edition. 1 vo). 
with Portrait. 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
Lerma by H.M.S. Investigator. 1 vol. with Map and 
late, 16s. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” lvol. 10s. 6d, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet Maitland,” “ Lilliesleaf,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Fourteenth Edition, 1! vol. 
15 Illustrations, 6s. 


DARIAN ; or, the Merchant Prince. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. New and Cheaper Edition. 
1 vol. 6s. (Just ready.) 


THE OXONIAN in NORWAY. 
By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. New and Cheaper 


Edition, revised, with Map, and Mlustrations. 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. 


APILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 


By the Rev. G. M. Musgrave, A.M., Oxon. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Do- 


mesiic Annals of the Aristocracy. By Sir BERNARD 
BURKE. 2 vols, 21s. 


PEN and PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. New Edition, with Additions. 
1 vol., Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LADY of GLYNNE. By the 


Author of ‘* Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 
“ This tale is all but absolutely fascinating.” —Globe. 


CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 


Arle.” 3 vols. 
“A novel of great power and attraction—full of incident 
and interest, and certain to make a sensation.” —/essenger. 


CLARA LEICESTER. By Captain 


G. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 3 vols, 


ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 





Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols, (Just ready.) 


LMANACKS, 
HE STATION ERS’ COMPANY'S 
ALMANACKS for 1858 are now published. Lists may be 
obtained from J. GREENHILL, at Stationers’-hall, Ludgate. 
street; or through the booksellers and stationers in town or 


country, 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 
SHEET ALMANACK for 1858, price 2s., on a large 
Royal Sheet, equally adapted for the Counting-house and the 
Library, is embellished with a beautiful VIEW of the NEW 
HARBOUR of REFUGE at HOLYHEAD, from a Drawing 
by Phillips, of which Plate proof impressions may be had at 3s, 
each, as well as of the Plates of preceding } years. 
Published by the Srarioners’ Company, at their Hall, 
Ludgate-street; and may be had of all Booksellers ani 


Stationers, 7 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1858, price ls. Containing, amongst 
much other useful information—A List of the Public Offices 
—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events—Post-office Regulations 
Assessed Taxes and Stamp Duties, as well as a Summary of 
the Principal Acts of Parliament passed during the last Session 
—A Table of the Quarter Sessions, and Names and Addresses 
_ Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England and 
Vales. 
London: Published for the Company of Stationers by JosErx 
GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street; and may be had of 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 












i" OORE’S ALMANACK for 1858. Price 6d. 
7. Containing, besides the usual Calendar, a full account 
of the Eclipses, particularly of the grand visible annular 
Eclipse of the Sun on the 15th of March, and other Astro- 
nomical Phenomena of the Year; with a great variety of other 
useful information. 
London: Published for the C ompany of Stationers, by 
JOSEPH GREENHILL, at their Fall, L Ludg gate -street. 


GOLDsMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK 


for 1858. Price 6d. sewed. Now ready, 
With 80 pages of letter-press, containing more useful and 
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TH K CRITIC, 
Lomton Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Wuat with the meeting of Parliament, the Cattle 
Show, the visit of the Prince of Prussia, and 
other matters, this has been a busy fortnight. 
The former event has been remarkable for two 
literary facts, the unwonted purity of the Queen's 
English, as used by the Ministers, or whoever 
undertakes the framing of the Royal Speech; and 
the introduction of Lord Macauay to the scene 
of his future dignity. It must be confessed that 
the ceremony of his Lordship’s introduction was 
not a very dignified one, for it reminded the spec- 
tator much more vividly of the preposterous pro- 
cession which accompanies a Master of Chancery 
to the Speaker of the Commons, than that mag- 
niloquent description of the pageant which passed 
up Westminster Hall, upon the occasion of 
Warren HasrinGs’s trial, and which was headed 
by “the senior Duke,” and was completed by 
“Garter King at Arms.” Policeman A. 1 would 
have been much more fit to bring up the rear of 
Lords Camese_t and Strrotr—we beg pardon— 
Lord Betrer, than the incarnation of England’s 
ancient heraldry. Could not the lettered Peer 
get one godfather of birth to stand sponsor for him? 

We should be loth to set up our opinion in 
opposition to the declared determination of the 
University of Oxford, as enunciated by its 
Senate; if it were not that Cambridge, by her 
hesitation to follow the example of her elder 
sister, gave some sanction for doubting the 
wisdom of that determination. We must confess 
that we do not anticipate any valuable results 
from the recent creation of the degree of A.A., 
which is to be conferred upon the successful candi- 
dates in examinations held under the auspices of 
the University of Oxford. Without attempting to 
reopen the vexed question respecting the system 
of examinations, we would simply point out that 
the standard of knowledge demanded from the 
candidates for this degree is not remarkably 
high, and we presume that it is very far from 
the intention of those who have invented the 
scheme to make that standard the limit of 
knowledge to which the successful candidates 
are likely te attain. Now, we would ask, what 
will be the probable result to a young man who 
has been fortunate enough to pass the ordeal and 
be dubbed A.A.? He has never had the advan- 
tages of that grand competition at the Univer- 
sities which effaces all petty conceits; and he 
may possibly become inflated with his new-born 
honours, and may be flattered by ignorant or 
injudicious friends into supposing that he has 
nothing else to live for. Or, if he escape that 
danger, it is possible, nay in many cases pro- 
bable, that the circumstances of his family 
may preclude him from the now expensive 
luxury of a University education. In that case 
his destinies will probably lead him into business, 
and we may ere long have our hair cut, or be 
measured for our trousers, by a crowd of misap- 
preciated A.A.’s. We have no opinion of empty 
honours, mere titles that carry no substantial 
advantages with them. The bar-examinations 
at the inns of court would be very poor affairs 
indeed, if it were not for the little endowments 
to help the briefless young man of talent over his 
probationary years. If the University of Ox- 
tord gave something besides the title—a small 
scholarship, or a remission of fees—if, in fact, 
that haughty mother would consent to oil the 
somewhat rusty hinges of her ancient gates in 
favour of these step-children of her adoption, 
giving them thereby some inducement and some 
hope of attaining greater heights of knowledge, 
we should then say that she was doing good ser- 
vice. There is another argument besides, and 
one which may chance to touch Oxford more 
nearly—we refer to the tendency which this will 
have to bring all degrees into contempt. There 
was one Scoeery, a jester of Henry VII., who 
broke a scurril jest at the expense of the M.A. 
degree; let Oxford take heed that the habit of 
jibing at these initials do not spread. People do 
not seek too curiously into the precise state of 
things, and they may get into a habit of treating 
the A.A. degree as being very similar in its 
nature to M.A., D.D., D.C.L., &e. We earnestly 
hope that Cambridge will resolve either not to 
ollow the example of Oxford, or will take 
measures to induce the A.A.’s to matriculate. 




















The Society of Arts has, by its special general | the only money which his visit to England will 
meeting, adopted the new by-laws for the new | place at the disposal of the Doctor. Mr. Murray 
Board of Examiners; so the constitution of that | is now advertising the twenty-fifth thousand of 
body may now be said to be finally fixed, and | his book, and this should leave large profits to 
the points at issue between the old board and | author. 


the society are at length definitively settled. | 
Without reopeing the late dispute, which we be- 
lieve to have been mainly personal, and to have 
been raised chiefly for the purpose of disturbing 
the influence of a gentleman who had rendered 
himself unpopular to the great body of the so- 
ciety, we may say that the system of examina- 
tions, as now constituted, seems reasonable 
enough. It was clearly impossible to establish 
centres for oral examinations all over the king- | 


Mr. Cuaries Reape, taking the usual privi- 
lege of genius to be eccentric, has addressed to us 
the following letter; which, as it contains no 


| injunction as to privacy, we print for the edifica- 
| tion of our readers: 


Srr,—A correspondent of yours, under the pseu- 
donym of “ One who loves fair play,” tries to mislead 
you into the notion that two tales of mine, taken, as 
ali the world knows, from French sources, have been 
mal-appropriated. Now, these tales are known to be 


dom without a much larger machinery and much | reprints: and they were written not after, as this 


greater funds than can possibly be at the disposal 
of the Society of Arts; whilst on the other hand 
it would be manifestly unjust to select places 
when all wanted alike. Under these circum- 
stances the Society of Arts has done what all 
sensible men are bound to do; finding itself 
unable to afford the best thing, it has contented 
itself with the next best; and, by establishing a 
plan of local examinations by local authorities, 
aided by papers provided by the society and sent 
from London, it may possibly have intertered 
with the wishes of a select clique of gentlemen 
who liked to be féted and made much of about 
the country under pretence of aiding the spread 
of knowledge, but it has certainly effected that 
which will be productive of solid, permanent, and 
widely-extended good. We observe that since 
the decision of the special meeting Col. Syxezs, 
Dr. Boorn, and Mr. GuaisHer have resigned 
their seats in the council. The secession of Col. 
Sykes is a matter for regret. 

The case of Spiers v. Brown, which has lately 
been argued before Sir Pace Woop, V.C., in- 
volves a question of great importance to both 
authors and publishers. Mr. Spiers is the 
author of the French-English and English-French 
Dictionaries published in his name—works of 
immense value, as being the result of extensive 
independent researches, and as containing a vast 
number of words not to be found in any other dic- 
tionaries—he complains that the author or com- 
piler of a dictionary published by Messrs. Lone- 
MAN has used his works throughout without 
acknowledgment, has appropriated all his original 
matter, and has, in fact, committed a piracy upon 
him. As Messrs. Lonaman’s dictionary is both 
cheaper and more portable than the bulky volumes | 
of Mr. Spiers, and as the public has already | 
recognised these merits by purchasing very 
largely of the former, the question is one of the 
greatest importance to Mr. Srizrs. But it also 
has some phases which seriously interest the 





public. It is plainly an infringement of copy- | 


mean equivocator pretends, but before the Inter- 
national Copyright Act, 7. e., at a time when French 
literary property was English, and English French. 
What makes the accusation more fiendish is this: It 
is notorious that, ever since my nation pledged its 


| honour to the French nation to buy, not steal ideas, 


I, and I alone, in this nation of thieves, have bought, 
not stolen, French dramatic ideas, I have taken 
just two plots, and paid just 50/ to the authors for 
them. I now make a proposal, the justice of which is 
self-evident. Let no countryman of mine insult me 
again on this head, till he has proved his moral 
equity by paying 50/. out of his pocket to France. 
As to the minor charge of plagiarism, I admit it, and 
glory in it. The English public is never so much 
indebted to an inventor as when he transplants a 
foreign flower into English soil. “Go you and steal 
me one as ke steals!” said Charles the Second to a 
dance, who told him Dryden’s plot was stolen from the 
Spanish. If your correspondent, who hopes, by fair 
play in its form of anonymous slander, to lower Mr. 
Reade to his level, really thinks any fool can turn 
French plays into such stories as “ Art” and “ Clouds 
and Sunshine,” why does not hedoit? There are 
plenty of French plays in the world.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, CuARLES READE. 


These be hard words, my masters. Mr. REapE 
admits the impeachment urged by “One who 
loves fair play,” but calls him “a mean equivo- 
cator,” because, forsooth! the international copy- 
right treaty with France was not signed when the 
plagiarism was committed. So, then, honesty in 
these matters is, according to Mr. Reaper, merely 
an affair of laws and treaties, and to use surrep- 
titiously and without confession, not only the 
ideas but the form and style of an author, did 
not become dishonest until a year or two back. 
When, however, Mr. Reape states it as “ noto- 
rious” that he alone, “in this nation of thieves,” 
has paid for French ideas, since the copyright 
treaty, he is either grossly deceiving himself or 
attempts to deceive others. Many French 
authors have received money for the right to 
translate their works; and the publishers have, in 
addition to the payment of money, performed a 


right that one man should adopt the work of | common act of justice by putting the author’s 
another, and publish it without any, or with a | name upon the title-page: eg. Messrs. AppEy 
mere colourable alteration; but then, how far is | paid more than 100/. to M. pe Lomenre for the 


it possible to copyright what is, after all, but a | 
list of words and their equivalents, and cannot | 
contain any new ideas or original discoveries? A 


right to translate his Memoirs of Beaumarchais; 
the Autobiography of Brrancer, and many other 
works, have also been paid for. With all due 


dictionary, to be worth anything, should be a list | respect, therefore, to Mr. Ruape’s outlay of 50/., 
of all the words ina language, with correct defini- | we cannot accord to him the exclusive credit of 


tions or equivalents appended. But if those defini- | 


tions or equivalents be correct, they must be not 


} 


doing what the law requires; but, on the contrary, 
we must give to other persons the credit, which is 


peculiar, but common to all who know the lan- | not due to Mr. Reape, of having confessed the debt 
guage thoroughly. How then may a man claim | due to the original author. We must confess 
| that we do not quite understand the logic of Mr. 


an exclusive right to that which is common. The 
preface to a dictionary might be copyrighted, 
for that is an original essay; so also the articles 
in a cyclopedia; so perhaps such original defi- 


nitions as that which Dr. Jonnson gave of the | 


word “excise,” a definition which certainly was 
not common to all. But Mr. Spiers alleges that 
the offending compiler has even stolen his blun- 
ders. 


If so, that may make a difference; but Mr. | 


| 
| 
| 


Sprers can hardly say that he is damnified by | 
| never 80 much indebted to an inventor as when 


being robbed of that which he certainly had 
better had been without. 
Whether the Government has dealt the reward 


of Have.Lock with a just ora niggard hand, is a | f 
~ | Clown and Pantaloon be said to invent all the 


question which hardly falls within our limits of 
discussion ; right glad are we, however, to be able 
to record that Dr. Livinestone has been dealt 
with both generously and justly. It has been 
resolved to grant him 5000/. in aid of his dis- 


coveries; and, as it was not intended to take any | ¥ . : 
rr fact that he was accused of,—and to this hard 


question of supply to the House of Commons 
before Christmas, the Government has advanced 


READE’s proposition that he is not to be charged 
with plagiarism by any one who cannot show that 


| he has paid “ 50/. out of his pocket toFrance.” Mr. 


Wuirry, who translated the Countess of ELLEs- 
MERE’s jewels the other day, might with equal 
reason object to be accused by any one who had 
not purchased fifteen thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds. Nor do we quite enter into the mean- 
ing of the assertion that “the English public is 


he transplants a foreign flower into English soil.” 


| If the meaning of “inventor” is to be governed 


the money upon its own responsibility. The | 
invaluable services of Dr. Livinestons, and the | 


results which may be hoped for from his future 
explanations, render this not only due to him, 
but prudent upon the part of the nation to 


grant its sanction. This, however, will not be | 


strictly by its root (tnvenio, I find), then may 


articles which they so skilfully appropriate in 
the comic scenes of a pantomime. As we under- 
stand the question, noone objected to Mr. RnapE 
for having used Gsorex Sanp’s “ Claudie;” it 
was the want of candour in failing to confess the 


words are no fit answer. 

But Mr. Cartes Reape is not the only 
exponent of the proverbial irritability of the 
genus vatum this week. The “Town and Table 
Talker” for the Illustrated News has been caught 
tripping; and, a!though we should have thought 
that this was no new thing to him since that 
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bright little business of the Manchester Catalogue, 
and that he had become quite inured to tumbles 
by this time, he displays no small degree of sore- 
ness upon this occasion. Thus it is. The amiable 
«‘ Talker” seems to have got hold of the Customs 
Blue-book containing the list of copyrights which 
guards the Customs’ officers against letting 
pirated editions pass through their hands—in 
fact, the index expurgatorius of the pirates. Being 
framed for this purpose only, and not to disclose 
the secret relations subsisting between publishers 
aud authors, we should have thought that every 
one would have understood that the list of “ pro- 
prietors of copyrights ” was never intended to be 
taken as absolutely accurate; yet the “Talker,” 
assuming it to be so, and being of opinion that he 
had hit upon a secret of great price, hatched up a 
famous paragraph containing an immense fund of 
useful information about who had and who had 
not such and such copyrights. This paragraph 
was very extensively used by the provincial and 
metropolitan press, when lo! the Atheneum states 
briefly and bluntly that “we are requested—by 
those having perfect knowledge on the point—to 
state that a paragraph which appeared in a con- 
temporary last week, pretending to say who is 
and who is not the owner of such and such literary 
copyright, is ‘a tissue of gross blunders.’” This 
(which is true enough) puts the “ Talker” into a 
terrible fluster. Hear how he defends himself ! 

Now, “we are requested”—by whom? By—but 
never mind. This much we are not requested to 
state, but we state manfully and undeniably, on our 
own authority, that the book we quoted from does 
exist ; and we cite (unrequested), but appealing to 
them in their official capacities that we have told 
the truth, the following authorities :— 

1. The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs. 

2. The second Adam Smith—viz., John Ramsay 
M‘Culloch, Esq. (the Comptroller of Her Majesty's 
Printing Bills, alias Stationery Office.) 5 

8. George Edward Eyre and William Spottiswoode, 
Printers to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, for 
[Mr. M'‘Culloch alias] her Majesty's .Stationery 
Office. 

The plain English of this incoherent language 
appears to be that the “Talker” mistook a Cus- 
toms document for what it never pretended to be, 
and blames the Customs authorities because it is 
not what he thought it was. Messrs. Brack- 
woop (of Edinburgh), however, write to as- 
sure him that his representations with respect to 
the copyrights of Sir Arcurpatp ALison, Pro- 
fessor Ayroun, and Mr. WarREN, are “erro- 
neous,” and declare that the return to the 
Custom-House “ was made in the precise terms 
of the instructions sent by the Custom-House 
authorities; and in these instructions no request 
was made to name the actual proprietors of the 
copyright.” This is plain enough; but the 
“Talker ”—being but a “Talker ”—is still not 
satisfied. 

“ Erroneous!” Who made the erroneous returns 
—the publishers? Ask them? Ask Lord Campbell, 
who has complained, and who is prompt to detect a 
tissue of gross blunders, and, of course (we be wicked) 
did commit one ! 

This is, indeed, very midsummer madness. 
Why ask the publishers ? They say they have 
not. What has Lord Campsett to do with the 
question ? Why should “ we” be “ wicked” as 
well as silly ? But, if any man doubts that 
this “Talker” requires looking after, we com- 
mend to his notice the following paragraph, and 


defy him or anyone else to pick out an intelligible 
meaning from it: 


“ Hogarth is not dead!” exclaimed a Dorsetshire 
lady, echoed by an Albany amateur, after reading 
the following obituary announcement in the Times 
of Thursday last : 


On the 9th inst., at his chambers in the Albany, Heary 
Ralph Willett, Esq., of Merly House, Dorset. 


‘“‘ Now, who was Mr. Willett ?” many will ask. Shall 
we answer the question? Yes. Mr. Willett loved 
and understood Hogarth; ay, and bought Hogarths, 
and those of the very best quality. No one indivi- 
duil (her Majesty, of course, excepted, who de- 
servedly represents so many) understood Hogarth so 
well, and spent more money wisely and liberally in 
crowding his chambers in the Albany, and his retreat 
in Dorsetshire, with—not Royal Academy pictures, 
but with Hogarths—unmistakeable, and therefore 
genuine, Hogarths. Very skilful, indeed, was Mr. 
Willett in the knowledge of Hogarth’s art. Clever 
contemporaries who lived nearer knew less. The 
“Puck” Steevens misled Sylvanus Urban (repre- 
sented in the shape of well-informed John Nichols !). 
But Mr. Willett, of the Albany and Dorsetshire, 
knew Hogarth’s skill so well, and was so well advised, 


| that he bought true Hogarths. ‘True Hogarths!” We 


think we hear Mr. Holford, Miss Burdett Coutts, and 
Frances Lady Waldegrave, exclaim, ‘‘ Can they be 
had?” It is said they cannot be had. But we know 














more than we may tell, and we are not ‘ requested” 


| to misinform our readers. 


Comment upon this gem of English will be 
superfluous. 

There is a story about a sale at Berkeley 
Castle which we would fain hope is not true. 
There is something said about an ancient bed 
which was reported to be the one upon which Ep- 
WARD II. was murdered, being knocked down to 
a broker for 17s. 6d. Can this be so? Or was 
it clear that the bed was not what it pretended 
to be? Is it possible that Sir Maurice 
BerkeEtey could have been guilty of such a 
barbarism, or that collectors could allow such a 
venerable curiosity to go for such a sum? At 
any rate, the BerKELEY peerage case is once 
more likely to occupy the attention of the pedi- 
gree and Crown lawyers, for the Admiral is 
reported to be by no means satisfied with the 
decision upon the subject given in Lord Firz- 
HARDINGE’S time. 

Messrs. SorHeny and WILKINSON announce a 
sale which will be of the deepest interest to the 
collectors of autographs. It is the valuable col- 
lection of autograph letters formed by the late 
Right Hon. Jonn Wiison Croker, and com- 
prises letters from QuEEN Etizapetn and 
many distinguished persons belonging to the 
Elizabethan period; others belonging to the time 
of CHARLES THE First, including several by the 
first Doxe of Buckrnenam, who (the advertise- 
ment somewhat unnecessarily informs us) “was 
assassinated by Frrron; also letters by Pops, 
Swirt, Prior, Youne, Jonnson, Gray, and 
other remarkable and eminent persons belonging 
to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. Messrs. Purrick and Simpson have 
also a very valuable collection of autograph letters 
for sale, ranging from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. 

Last week Messrs. Sormeny and WILKINSON 
disposed of a large portion of the late Bishop 
Biomrievp’s library. As the late Bishop had a 
great reputation as a classic, the collection of old 
editions was, as might be expected, very fine; 








and both these and the divinity books fetched 


good prices. An imperfect copy of CranMEr’s 
Bible sold for 12/. Most of the volumes bore 
MS. notes in the handwriting of the Bishop. 

We have received the prospectus of a curious 
work which is shortly to appear at New York, 
and will certainly either gladden the eyes or 
excite the ire of Mr. Borrow. It isa “ History 
of the Gipsies,” with a vocabulary of the language 
by WALTER Simson, edited, with preface, notes 
&c., by James Sumson. Ina note by the editor, 
we are informed that there cannot be less than 
250,000 Gipsies, of all castes, colours, character, 
occupations, degrees of education, culture, and 
position in life, in the British isles alone. This 
is a fact which we should prefer to leave for the 
opinion of the Registrar-General. It must be 
observed, however, that all Gipsies are not neces- 
sarily nomades, nor all nomades Gipsies; there 
be Christians that dwell in tents, and Gipsies 
who frequent drawing-rooms. To the prospectus 
is appended a long disquisition for the purpose 
of proving shat Jonn Bunyan was a Gipsy. 
The argument is founded on the fact that 
BunyYAn was a tinker, and “the Gipsies are all 
tinkers.” It is only fair to admit that there is 
much better evidence than this adduced; and, 
taking this essay as a specimen, we anticipate 
that this work will be interesting and valuable. 

The American publishers are such good men 
of business that, in looking over the two numbers 
of the Atlantic Monthly which have as yet ap- 
peared, we are puzzled for the motive which has 
induced them to give a list of contributors on 
the back of the periodical, whilst they refrain 
from giving any sign whereby to identify the 
individual articles. It has been suggested to us that 
this is to enable them with better grace to discar( 
the assistance of their English contributors after 
a short period, and still preserve their names on 
the cover. We are unwilling to attribute to them 
so unworthy a motive; but the fact is certainly 
curious. The best part of the second number is 
certainly the work of American hands. In the 
admirable account of the Battle of Lepanto can 
we not recognise the ornate yet eloquent style of 
the historian of the Conquest of Peru? Shall 
we be far wrong if we name the philosophic 
Hoimes as the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table? Will the authwr of “Hyperion” deny 
the “Golden Milestone ?” 
Bryant refuse to father the charming stanzas on 
“Wind and Stream?” Has the singer of the 
“Songs of Labour” nothing to do with the 
quaint legend of “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride?” The 
style of the opening article on ‘“ Florentine 
Mosaics” reminds us forcibly of Joun Lo- 
THROP Mortey’s admirable work on “The Rise 
< the Dutch Republic;” but we speak diffidently 
of this. 

Mr. Moncrierr, the dramatist, died a few 
days back at a very advanced age, having enjoyed, 
during the later period of his life, the benefits of 
Taomas Sutron’s benevolent foundation of the 
Charter-House. Mr. Moncrrerr wrote a great 
number of pieces, though few of them seem likely 
to survive his memory. For many years past he 
has been stone-blind; and the kindness and con- 
sideration with which he was uniformly treated 
by the authorities of the Charter-House has been 
a convincing proof to his friends that the com- 
plaints in re CoLtoneL Newcome had little or 
no foundation. ; 








ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Poetry and Pictures from Thomas Moore. London : 
Longman and Co. 
Tuts magnificent volume has double attractions. 
It is delightful to read and pleasing to look at, 
and therefore most desirable to possess. Its 
exterior will suffice to draw to it every eye, as it 
lies upon the drawing-room table, for it surpasses 
all its rivals in the richness of its clothing. The 
binding is a mass of golden ornament, every 
scroll of which is a work of art, and deserves 
close inspection ; the paper, on which the best 
type has been impressed, is the finest product of 
the mill. The editor has made his selection from 


the poems of Tom Moore with excellent taste, 
collating the shortest of his songs, hymns, and 
yrics, and some of the most exquisite passages in 












“Talla Rookh” and the “Loves of the Angels.” 
Altogether some 200 poems and extracts are 
gathered together in these delicate pages. The 
artist has been called in aid of the poet, the 
printer, and the binder, to make perfect this fine 
work of art, and no less than seventy-nine engrav- 
ings illustrate the poet. In this work of honour 
to genius we find great names engaged. The 
designs to this labour of love have been supplied 
by Maclise, Pickersgill, Duncan, Leguire. Weir, 
Foster, Topham, Horsley, Stothard, Cope, H. 
Warren, and Corbould, and Harry Rogers has 
supplied the initial letters and ornaments. 
Where almost every page offers a picture to 
notice, it would be impossible within any space 
we could command to do critical justice to each. 
But we must direct the attention of the reader to 
a few of them, in hope that he will take the first 


wigs 
b= per. 





opportunity of access to the volume to look at 
them closely and enjoy their beauties. Turn to 
p. 71, “ Lesbia hath a beaming eye,” by Topham. 
What graceful repose, what excellent drawing ! 
To p. 151, Birket Foster’s ‘How dear to me the 
Hour,” a bit of sky and sea of which Turner 
might have boasted ; and “The Piazetta,” by the 
same artist, with its rich moonlight heaven. The 
“ Deer Hunt,” by Harrison Weir, p. 124, thrills 
with the spirit of the chase; the deer are flying 
before us in attitudes only correctly given by 
those who have studied them in their native 
haunts. George Thomas has cleverly embodied 
the famous song “When Love who ruled.” 
Cupid, as Admiral, surrounded by his sailor 
“Loves,” preserves the mingled idea of the boy 
commander, without the slightest caricature. 
Cope excels in expression, and in his illustration 
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of the song “ As once a Grecian Maiden,” he has 
caught the spirit of Grecian beauty, without 
the statue-like coldness in which it is usually 
presented. His “Oh, fair! oh, purest!” a nun 
at her devotions, is the ideal of a devotee. In 
Henry Warren’s illustrations of Lalla Rookh 
will be recognised some of the faces that delighted 
usin those marvellous water-colours which for 
several years were the wonder of the exhibition 
in Pall-mall. “The Lake” is a dreamy picture 
of luxurious Eastern life, as Moore imagined it 
in that brilliant passage beginning 
The lake, too, like a garden breathes 
With the rich buds that o’er it lie, 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fallen upon it from the sky. 
But we must reluctantly turn from this 
delicious volume, where poetry and art have 


lavished their treasures; for a huge heap of | 


Books of the Season is still before us. 








The Home Affections portrayed by the Poets. 
Selected and Edited by Cuartes Mackay. 
Illustrated with 100 Engravings. London : 
Routledge and Co. 

“THe subject of this volume,” says the editor 

in his preface, “is Love—the one great affec- 

tion of the heart that binds the human family 
together, irrespective of age, sex, or condition; 
that links the child to the parent and the parent 
to the child; that glows in the breast of youth, 
irradiates the countenance of age, and sheds a 
divine light on the pathway of man’s life, from 
the cradle to the grave.” No poet has more 
worthily sung the Affections than Dr. Mackay 
himself. His poems breathe of them; and no 
fitter man could have been found to select from 
the works of his brother poets compositions 
connected with his favourite theme. The prin- 
ciple by which he was guided in his choice had 
one object—“ the exaltation of the domestic 
affections, not alone in the one development 
which is the favourite theme of the romance- 
writer and the lyrist, but in all its manifestations, 

both as a passion and as a sentiment, as a 

pleasure and as a duty.” 

It was a happy thought thus to produce a | 
gift-book for a season that especially appeals to 
the affections. In such a spirit Dr. Mackay has 
gleaned from the works of our Dest poets, 
modern and ancient, about two hundred poems 
and passages from poems, all bearing upon his 
theme. But, with the true spirit of a poet, he 
has not been content with appropriateness 
merely. He seems to have made it a condition 
of choice that the poem should be in itself 
beautiful poetry. Dr. Mackay is too well in- 
formed to fall into the common error of mis- 
taking a sentiment for poetry. The mere fact 
that it is a truism put into unexceptionable 
rhyme and metre does not tempt him, like so 
many other collectors, to transfer it to his pages. 
Hence, besides being a book appealing to the 
affections, it is also a book of beauty, and appeals 
to the taste. 

It has been lavishly adorned with illustrations 
supplied by Elmore, Gilbert, B. Foster, Weir, 
Harvey, Absolon, Dalziel, Clayton, Dodgson, Read, 
Topham, Johnstone, Pickersgill, Madot, Thomas, 
Pasquier, Godwin, J. Millais, and Carrick; and 
of these we may select as most worthy of com- 
mendation, B. Foster’s “I think of thee,” 
“ Long time ago,” and “ My Sister Ellen ;” God- 
win’s “Love’s Apology,” a very remarkable 
sketch that should be a picture; Harrison Weir's 
“ Highlands, Evening,” and “ Cattle on a Hill;” 
T. Dalziel’s “To Mary in Heaven,” a bold and 
original landscape; L. Read’s “I think on thee;” 
Shegh’s “ Pleasant Teviotdale,” which also ought 
to be “done into” water colour or oils for the 
next year’s gallery ; and Alexander Johnstone’s 
“The Bonnie Rowan Bush,” a group worthy of 
this great artist’s fame. As with the others, the 
typography is perfect, and the binding in gold 
and crimson very handsome. Publisher, editor, 
and artists, have a right to be proud of the pro- | 


duction of their joint exertions. | 
| 

















Kavanagh; a Tale. By Henry Wapswortn 
LoncGFreLitow. Illustrated with Original 
Designs, by Brrxer Foster. London: Kent 
and Co. 

Mr. Birxer Foster must bea most industrious 

artist; he has supplied very nearly three-fourths 

of all the illustrations of the books of the season. 

Here all are his, and they prove remarkably the 

versatility of his art. His landscapes are beauti- 

ful compositions—little bits of the poetry of | 
nature—and, therefore, he is peculiarly qualified 








to be an illustrator of poets. Longfellow’s 
Kavanagh is too well known to need description 
or call for criticism; but a double charm has been 
given to it by the pencil of the artist and the skill 
of the typographer. The pages are adorned with 
no less than forty engravings of rare beauty, and 
the binding is massive and handsome, in the solid 
style now so much in favour. It will be a less 
expensive present than some we have noticed, 
but for its size equally worthy. 














Bryant is underrated by the critics and over- 
rated by the public. He is a true poet, but nota 
| great poet. He is always pleasing, often pretty, 
sometimes beautiful, but never grand or sublime. 
He excels in sentiment and description; but the 
strain of his sentiment is peculiarly hisown. It 
is not so profound as that of Longfellow, nor so 
superficial as that of Moore. In description he 
excels both of them. He is the landscape poet of 
America. In his verses her gigantic forests, her 
vast prairies, her huge rivers, and her Indian 
| summers, pass before us as in a grand panorama. 
He has preserved in verses that will live pleasant 
memories of the native races that are dying. His 
sympathies are all with nature, and his teachings 
| are all of unaffected piety and a large loving reli- 
gion. In composition his poems are almost with- 
out a flaw; their rhythm is perfect, their rhyme 
unexceptionable; they are readily committed to 
memory, and not readily forgotten. Hence they 
are, and will long continue to be, favourites with 
all who have tastes and sentiments to be fed by 
such pleasant food as he caters for them. 
Therefore, it was a judicious choice to select 
Bryant’s Poems for a Christmas and New-Year’s 
gift-book; and it was a far-sighted liberality that 
provided so well for their adornment. No less than 
seventy-one engravings are upon these pages, from 
drawings supplied by Birket Foster, Harvey, 
Clayton, Pickersgill, Duncan, Tenniel, and Harri- 
son Weir. Some of these are of surpassing beauty. 
Such are Birket Foster’s “I cannot forget ”—a 
bit of streamlet scenery of which the eye could 
never weary: Harvey’s “ White-footed Deer ’—a 
soft warm moonlight sketch; ‘Thomas Daiziel’s 
“Crowded Street”—a picture full of character ; 
E. Duncan’s “ Hymn of the Sea ”—-a bit of ocean | 
such as he only can produce; and most admirable 
of all the “Dogs of Mount St. Bernard,” from the 
pencil of Harrison Weir. But it is difficult to 
select where all are good. We recommend the 
reader to look at the volume, and we are sure that 
when he does so he will fall in love with it. It is 
superbly bound in purple and gold. 


Beautiful Poetry for 1858: a Selection of the 
Choicest of the Present and the Past, for permanent 
preservation. London: Critic Office. 

Tuts very popular publication has appeared for 

five years. It is issued in monthly numbers at 

fourpence, and a volume is completed yearly, so 
as to form a Christmas or New-Year’s Gift-Book, 
for prizes or presents, for which it is peculiarly 
adapted, as the contents are not of temporary, 
but of permanent value; and it is a book for the 
library as well as the drawing-room—and few 
books in either will be more frequently in requi- 
sition. It is designed for the preservation of all 
the poetry that is really worthy of permanent 
remembrance. To this end it collects the 
choicest passages from the new poems as they 
appear; the very best of the fugitive poetry in 
the various periodicals in England and America; 
and the gems of the poets of past times. In 
this manner more than 300 poems and ex- 
tracts from poems, by upwards of 100 poets, 
are gathered together in this volume, each 
one having some merit, and being much above 
the average—although difference of opinion 
will always prevail as to what does or does not 
deserve the title of Beautiful. At all events, 
they are worth preserving in the perma: ‘t form 
of a volume such as this. It is neatly )inted, 
and may be had bound in green and gold 
or purple and gold. This is the fifth year 
of the series, and we understand that the former 
ones are reprinted; for, although each is a com- 
plete work in itself, together they will form the 
most extensive and valuable collection of the 
best poetry in the English language which our 
literature possesses, and no library will be com- 
plete without it. The cost, too, is very trifling— 











Poems. By Wa. Curren Bryant. Collected | 
and arranged by the Author. London: S. Low 
and Son. 


Lhe Shipwreck: a Poem. By Wrt11aAM Farconer. 
With Life, by Roperr Carruruers. Illus- 
trated by Birxet Foster. Edinburgh: A.and 
C. Black. 

Or late years our Christmas gift-books have im- 
proved in this particular, that instead of a collec- 
tion of the worthless scribblings of living authors, 
known and unknown, we are presented with new 
editions of works of established fame. The 
annuals of twenty years ago lay upon the draw- 
ing-room table while in their first bloom as 
ornaments. When they had performed that duty 
they were thrust away into obscure corners of the 
book-shelf, or found a worse fate; for they were 
not library books, but only lumber. The modern 
plan provides for the possessor of a gift-book not 
merely a superb adornment for his drawing-room 
through the winter and spring, but an acquisition 
of permanent worth for his library. In this 
manner Messrs. Black have brought out an edition 
of Falconer’s Shipwreck, with no less than thirty 
engravings, from designs by Birket Foster, exe- 
cuted by Edmund Evans, Dalziel Brothers, and 
W.T. Green. The variety of subjects from the 
same pencil is extraordinary. Here is a bit of 
woodland which would stamp the artist as essen- 
tially a landscape-painter, until we open at 
another page and find a storm at sea, from which 
it might be supposed that the study of his life 
had been given to marine painting. Indeed, the 
majority of the illustrations here consist (from 
the necessities of the poem itself) of views of the 
ocean in calm or storm, drawn with singular 
truth and spirit. The typography is perfect, and 
the binding, of delicate green and gold, is a 
specimen of the perfection to which this biblio- 
graphical luxury has been brought by modern 
binders. In show and in substance, within and 
without, this book of the season will be a hand- 
some present to give, and an acceptable one to 
receive. 








Adventures of Jules Gérard, the Lion- Killer of Nor- 
thern Africa, Illustrated Edition. London : 
Lay. 

JuLes GERARD is now in England, and he has 
superintended the getting up of this new edition 
of his famous Adventures, enlarging it, and adding 
a complete history and description of Algeria, 
which was the scene of his daringexploits. That 
it might have a claim to be counted among the 
Christmas books, the publisher has caused it to 
be extensively illustrated with wood engravings. 
It has all the interest of a romance with the 
attraction of being a reality. 








The Thousand and One Days: a Companion to the 
Arabian Nights. London: Lay. 

Tue preface states that these Eastern tales are 
genuine, and are collected from divers continental 
works. The origin is certainly suspicious, and 
the more so, as each of them has a distinct moral, 
which is a characteristic of Western rather than 
of Eastern story telling. But, whether genuine 
importations or the ingenious inventions of Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen, they are very interesting. 
They deal largely with the marvellous ; they 
recall the genii and the houris, and the viziers and 
the caliphs, in whom we have all of us so de- 
voutly believed in our young days, when first 
revelling in the “ Arabian Nights;” and they are 
entirely freed from all that is objectionable in 
decency or morals. The _ illustrations are 
numerous and good, and it will be found very 
pleasant reading for the Christmas *eside. 


Jack Frost and Betty Snow, with other Tales for 
Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. London: 
Griffith and Farran. 

A cotiection of tales for children, pleasantly 
conceived and prettily told. There is “The 
Bird’s Tournament,” an expanded “ Cock Robin;” 
“The Sea Anemone and the World,” a fable with 
a moral tagged to it; “ The Fallow Deer,” a sort 
of picture in prose; “The Swallow, or too Late,” 
an anecdote of the natural histories converted 
into a tale; and “New Friends,” a lesson not to 
leave old faces for fresh ones, taught by the fate 
of some pigeons and a magpie. The volume is 
illustrated by Harrison Weir, who has no rival in 
the art of drawing animals. It is a handsome, 
and will be an acceptable, gift-book. 











Butterflies in their Floral Homes, with Butterfly 
Fables indited by a Dreamer in the Woods. 
London: Paul Jerard, 111, Fleet-street. 

Ir would be difficult to carry the art of book 
decoration further than it is exhibited in this 








only 5s. 6d. for this large volume. 
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unique publication, and it will be difficult to con- 
vey by merely verbal description any accurate 
conception of its various beauties. The work 


consists of nine exquisitely coloured plates of 


groups of butterflies and flowers, each plate being 
accompanied by a short original poem—for which, 
however, a judicious selection from the poets 
would have been preferable. The pictures repre- 
sent the most beautiful of our native butterflies, 
in their various stages, grouped among the plants 
and flowers on which they feed. The margins of 
the plates are printed in gold, and consist of por- 
traitures of our prettiest grasses. The binding is 
quite a novelty. It is of tortoise-shell, richly in- 
laid with gold, and each copy is provided with a 
case lined with cotton wool, purposely for its 
better preservation. 

To adapt it still more to the object for which 
it is designed—a Christmas or New Year’s Gift— 
an elaborately enriched presentation page for the 
inscription of the names of the giver and receiver. 
Certainly we have never seen any gift-book to 
compare with this one in all that typographical 
and binder’s art can accomplish. 





New Testament Verses. By W.G. Apams. Lon- 
don: Routledge and Co, 
Texts from the New Testament are made the 
subjects of short poems for children, and with 
these are presented some woodcuts somewhat 
coarsely done. Contrary to the usual course, in 
this little book the poet excels the artist, and 
deserves to be better illustrated. Mr. Adams’s 
verses are above the average of poetry of this 
kind. They are, at least, unexceptionable metre, 
and it would be difficult to be original in the 
treatment of such themes. 








Constance and Edith; or, Incidents of Home Life. 

By a Clergyman’s Wife. London: Hatchard. 
Tue Clergyman’s Wife understands children. 
She does not put on an air of silliness, which 
those who know nothing about children always 
mistake for simplicity ; but she writes for them 
in a homely natural strain, perfectly intelligible 
to the young mind, which at once discovers and 
despises the affectation of descending to them. 
Children like to look up to their teacher, whose 
principal care should be to avoid learned words 
and abstract ideas, both of which are uninutelli- 
gible to young minds. The tale of Constance and 
£dith accords with this notion. It narrates the 
home adventures of two little girls, and shows 
how much pleasure and information can be ob- 
tained within the circle of a country-house and 
its immediate neighbourhood. Religion, morality, 
natural history, are taught, as they grow out of 
the incidents described. It is a right wholesome 
book. 








Maud Summers, the Sightless: a Narrative for the 

Young. Wondon: Griffith and Farran. 
Tur life of a blind child, whose courage sustained 
her through a painful operation, and whose trials 
were closed by an early death. The lessons thus 
taught are patience and resignation to the will 
of God—cheerfulness under affliction, and a re- 
solve to do all that duty demands, come what 
may. The story is sweetly told, and is full of 
pathos. Few children will read it without tears; 
but it will bea blessed sorrow—the sympathy 
with suffering virtue. It is illustrated by the 
pencil of Absolon. 


The Adventures and Experience s of Biddy Dorking. 
To which is added the Story of the Yellow Frog. 
Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hatz. London: Griffith 
and Farran. 

Tue poultry mania has suggested this veritable 


He sketches streets, houses, fields, woods, rivers, 
and the aspects of external nature, with wonder- 
ful accuracy and vividness of form and colour; 
but his human beings are not distinct and indi- 
vidualised. Hence the recollections of the Old 
Town do not interest the stranger like those of 
the old village. They are not so fresh, and their 
very minuteness is sometimes wearisome. Ina 
painting we like something to be left to the ima- 
gination, and so in descriptions with the pen. 
Thus, the old market-place here is like most 
old market-places, and the same must be said of 
“the oldchureh.” The most original sketches are 
those of “the Ghost Seer,” “Riding the Stang,” 
| and “the Opposition Coaches.” The illustrations 
| are numerous and excellent, and the volume is 
| handsomely “got up” in type and binding, so 
as to fit it for a prize or a gift, for which the 
unexceptionable and really wholesome tone that 
pervades every page peculiarly fits it. 








The Young Exiles; or, the Wild Tribes of the 
North, By Axxe Bowman. London: Rout- 
ledge. 

No books have been more popular with young 
persons than imaginary travels. The “Family 
Robinson Crusoe” is written in the memories of 
all of us; who can forget the “Travels of 
Rolando?” Following the example, Mrs. Bowman 
has sent a family to Russia, and thus will diffuse 
a wider knowledge of that country than has 
been conveyed by all the tourists and geogra- 
phers. It is a picture of the people, the manner 
of life, the customs, the productions, and the 
other characteristics of Russia, painted so vividly 
that the youngest reader will find his imagination 
fired by it. The engravings are numerous. 








My Feathered Friends. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 
M.A. London: Routledge. 

Mr. Woop is doing for natural history in our 
day what Bingley did for it some years since. 
He is making it popular by making it biogra- 
phical. Birds are to him what he ealls them, 
“feathered friends ;” he talks of them lovingly, 
and he makes his readers love them. His aim, 
he tells us, is to present the character or life of 
the creature ; and that is the true object of 
natural histury. There isa multitude of woud- 
euts. We cannot imagine a more pleasing or 
more profitable present than this. 





Messrs. Nelson and Sons (Paternoster-row) 
have issued several books for children. The first 
in importance is The Coral Island: a Tale of the 
Pacific Ocean. By BR. M. Ballantyne—a narra- 
tive of a voyage made by an adventurous boy, 
full of incident, agreeably told, and prettily 
illustrated by the author. Ungava: a Tale of 
Esquimauz-land, is by the same writer, and is 
also nicely illustrated.—— From Messrs. Nelson 
we also have—Scripture Characters. By Rev. Dr. 
Candlish. Jllustrations of the Book of Proverbs. 
By Rey. Wm. Arnot. Cats and Dogs—Nature’s 
Warriors and God's Workers. By LL. 'T. F. M. 
The Young Pilgrim: a Tale illustrative of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By A. L. O. E. The 
Rambles of a Rat. By the same. 

Messrs. Dean and Son, of Ludgate-hill, have, 
as usual, a budget of cheap things for children— 
curious alike in their illustrations and their 
literature. The most attractive are: 1. Funny 
Transformations ; 2. Zoological Oddities; and, 3. 
Moveable Shadows. 








PHILOSOPHY. 





history of the adventures of a hen. <A fowl is 
popularly esteemed avery foolish bird, and to | 
lead a very monotonous life. Not so, however, | 
if this book may be believed. In sober serious- | 
ness, without asking Jean Jaques Rousseau if | 
birds confabulate or no, we are content still, and 
all children will be more than content, to accept 
in faith a tale about the sayings and doings of | 
the farmyard. Morality is never better taught 
than i: fable, and these are extremely clever and | 
amusing. Besides being pleasant to read, there | 
are numerous pictures to attract the eye. It will 
be a welcome Christmas-box in every nursery. | 
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The Iniellectualism of Locke; an Essay. By 
Tuomas E. Wess. Dublin: William M‘Gee. 
London: Longman. 

Trove not disposed in philosophy to take the 


words than had previously prevailed. Withou; 
genius, without imagination, without creative 
force of any kind, Locke tried to conquer the 
vast domain of thought by analytical sharpness, 
Brandishing the smallest scissors that had 
ever been grasped by a human hand, ‘he 
cut into minutest pieces all the dry leave 
which he found lying on his path; that was his 
mode of marching to victory. Yet Locke’s im- 
mense reputation, while undeserved, is not diff. 
cult to account for. Though he was not fruitful 
as a thinker, hisname was a welcome watchword 
for the polemics. The Reformation transformed 
philosophy and religion alike into battlers. The 
former was obliged to abandon its profound medi- 
tations, the latter its ceremonial grandeurs, the 
better to perform the part of the athlete. In the 
roar, in the rush of the tremendous controversy, 
there was no time, no taste, for what was hidden 
in the abysses, for what was gleaming far off on 
the heights. It was only when the controversy 
was in some measure stilled that a catholic phi- 
losophy could again ascend from the depths, a 
catholic religion again descend from the celestial 
pinnacles. True philosophy and true religion 
alike demand a boundless and unbroken calm. 
In the long Protestant revolt, which for good and 
for evil is now nearly at an end, an abiding-place 
was denied them. Locke arose at the precise 
period when the revolt had attained its culmi- 
nating point—the point where, having ex- 
hausted itself first in theology and then in 
politics, it sought labour and combat in ab- 
struser realms. The Church which Protes- 
tantism had shorn of so much strength and 
lustre, having been always the champion of 
spiritualist systems in philosophy, it was natural 
that Protestantism should favour sensational 
systems. This it accordingly did. When the 
judgment of the individual is the test of truth, 
the senses of the individual are called in as 
ministers in the process. Whatever, therefore, 
Mr. Webb, who is an acute and accomplished 
man, may say, it is unquestionable that Locke 
was, from the necessity of the case, Just as much 
a controversialist as Bossuet, and just as much 
a sensationalist as Gassendi. It may ever be 
accepted as a maxim that all separatism is sensa- 
tionalism. If it is not invariably this as a posi- 
tive principle, it never fails to become this by the 
reaction which it provokes. Like most of those 
who have written about Locke, Mr. Webb mis- 
takes the real matter in debate. Locke the 
grammarian—for we cannot grant that he was 
either a logician or a metaphysician—wrote sc 
badly, that to prove him a pure sensationalist 
or a pure spiritualist would cost just the same 
amount of trouble and dexterity—that is, prodi- 
giously little dexterity and trouble. The ques- 
tion is not about what he wrote, but what— 
severed from primordial catholic influences—he 
could not fail to arrive at. A catholic philosophy 
is not properly either sensationalist or spiritualist. 
It adores and it adorns the unity of organised 
existence. As it never beholds the simply 
spiritual or the simply material, it recognises 
neither. It flames with the enthusiasm of a unity 
which can never be expressed. Any excess, 
either in a sensationalist or in a spiritualist direc- 
tion, it denounces as heretical. It has, however, 
a heartier abhorrence of the sensationalism that 
appears in the garb of spiritualism, than of sen- 
sationalism unmodified, undisguised. Locke set 
forth a system of sensationalism whose garb was 
spiritualism. We are not hereby accusing him 
of any inteution to deceive. This be far from us. 
We have only to look at Locke in his relation to 
the Protestant revolt, and everything is explained. 
Protestantism sent out army after army of ghosts 
and skeletons, and this because the Papacy had 
waxed too fat. Because an immense efficacy had 
been ascribed to charitable and atoning deeds, 
Luther fled into the ghost-and-skeleton region ot 





attitude of sectarians or to wield the weapons of 
partisans, we must confess that we have always | 
deemed it a duty to aid the dethronement of | 
John Locke as indispensable to the thorough \ 
emancipation and the noble growth of England. | 
Locke was a cold good man, for whom most | 
people feel or consider themselves bound to ex- | 
press respect. But it is foolish to regard him as | 
a representative Englishman, as one of England’s | 
glories. His famous essay is not a treatise on 
metaphysics at all—it is a treatise on grammar ; 
with the disadvantage at the same time of being 
one of the worst written, one of the most unat- 
tractive books in the English language. It is a 





justification by faith, wherefrom, if the Papacy 
received many a deadly assault, many a fatal 
arrow was likewise shot at the divinest verities. 
Luther’s own nature was too robust to see the en- 
tire evil of a doctrine so exclusive. What, perhaps, 
he had wished only to thunder as a battering 
ram against ecclesiastical corruption was trans- 
formed into a temple, into a dwelling for human 
souls. Noholy temple, no genial dwelling; for,even 
admitting that justification by faith is the essence 
of Christianity, even admitting that it is the Alpha 
and the Omega in every one of Paul’s Epistles 
(and we leave our readers to form their own judg- 
ment thereon), is it in the dry bones, is It in 


Miller wants the dramatic genius of Mitford. He | huge mass of words on the use of words, and the | the ,ghastliness with which the world has for 


is a landscape-painter, not a portrait-painter. | result has been more confusion in the use of | three hundred years been familiar, that justifica- 
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tion by faith as a godlike Apocalypse, if godlike 
Apocalypse it be, should be sought? The ortho- 
doxy or the heterodoxy is not what we are here 
discussing; with the orthodoxy or the heterodoxy 
we meddle not. Even the direct fruits of justifi- 
cation by faith we are not in the mood to ap- 
proach or to judge at present. It is as the 

rent of countless phantoms in a universe of 
realities that we have now to regard it; phantoms 
summoning men with strange shrill voice to 
the higher life, but leading them to deserts and 
marshes of madness and death. The foulest pol- 
lutions of which human beings can be guilty are 
those into which they plunge when phantoms 
frighten them; and the phantoms of fanaticism 
are more formidable than the phantoms of super- 
stition. What, however, is fanaticism but spirit- 
ualism dogmatic, angular, hideously naked? 
Between such spiritualism and the spiritualism 
which is the transfigurement of visible beauty 
and of abounding life the difference is infi- 
nite. The two species of spiritualism are often 
confounded, though they are irreconcilable foes. 
The catholic spiritualists despise the fanatical 
spiritualists; these hate the catholic spiritualists, 
and dash at their head Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding. As if distrusting them- 
selves, the fanatical spiritualists make a ridicu- 
lous parade of famous names, and tell us to look 
at the hosts who have been fanatical spiritualists 
as well as themselves. It is odd, we might add 
it is odious, that the fanatical spiritualists, while 
foremost to claim for philosophy an independent 
province and an independent action, are foremost 
in deciding all questions by the voice of authority. 
They first, with an immense show of fairness, 
appeal to your unbiassed thinkings; but the 
instant these prove rebellious they appeal to 
some pedant of their own dismal stamp. And 
in truth fanatical spiritualism cannot fail to be 
both arrogant and abject. The spirit contemns 
the flesh, and the intellect contemns what it 
designates as the grosser faculties ; but without 
the flesh the spirit shivers and shrinks—and 
without the grosser faculties the intellect is the 
loneliest of drivelling debilities. Rather, how- 
ever, than confess their need of what they con- 
temn, they strive to conceal their insignificance 
by the hubbub of a thousand echoes from the 
past. Herein we behold what evils flow from 
the mutilation of the individual and from the 
substitution of analysis for synthesis. The 
very title of Locke’s Essay is the condem- 
nation of Locke. What is the human 
understanding in disjunction from the human 
being ? Not surely an entity, but the fig- 
ment of the schools—a figment which what- 
ever burns and breathes in the bosom of our race 
rejects. Will clever, captious Mr. Webb tell us 
when he ever saw a human understanding reign- 
ing in solitary empire, when he ever saw a human 
individual cut off from all relations with a living 





universe? The human individual in his relations 
with the living universe—that is what the phi- | 
losopher should study and the poet should cele- 
brate. What the poet cannot celebrate the phi- 
losopher should never study. Though Locke’s 
Essay is the favourite manual of false and fana- 
tical spiritualism, which means real and rabid 
sensationalism, it would be wrong to consider 
him as a sinner above his brethren. We should | 
be ata loss to find half a dozen men in half a 
dozen centuries whom we could honestly name 
philosophers. What is a philosopher but one 
who makes more fecund and beautiful to man- 
kind the Eternal Synthesis? Opulence of phan- 
tasy, however, is still more demanded here than 
keenness of discernment. He must be a bad 
philosopher whom you cannot read with as much 
delight as you read Shakspere. Try to read the 
most distinguished philosophers, and what uncon- 
querable aridity youencounter! Who—except, per- 
haps, Mr. Webb—ever got quite through Locke’s 
“Essay on the Human Understanding?” We 
admire Mr. Webb for the achievement. Courage 
and patience like his are so rare, that we could 
almost wish he were a general in India instead of 
a scholar somewhere in Hibernian abodes. Let 
it not be said that aridity is inseparable from 
philosophy; let it rather be said that the chief 
philosophical reputations are a vast imposture. 
In dragging ouxselves through such works as this 
by Mr. Webb, we ask at the end, What concern 
is it of this generation, or future generations, 
how the questions which he introduces are 
answered? Buta mighty concern is it of this 
generation and of future generations that a mon- 
strous fraud should cease. Let the ghosts and 





the skeletons be banished; let them no more 


delude human credulity. If this green earth is 
our heritage, their dominion is not here. 
mysteries of an unseen world, the marvels which 
are their garments and their symbols, let Man 
the Son of God, with the whole wealth 
of his manhood, worship. Away, however, 
with the glimmerings and _ gibberings 
abstractions which belong neither to 
to God, nor to God’s Universe. 
and sad were the human lot if those abstractions 


were its only sustenance and its only consolation. | 


Well is it that the human breast is stronger than 


human crotchets, human passions stronger than | 
human caprices, and that everlasting nature | 


asserts and reasserts herself in gladness and in 
triumph. 
which Lockeism is the type, are far from being 
harmless. Lockeism begot Paleyism, and Pa- 
leyism is the undying worm at the root of Eng- 
land’s heroism. 
that her Universities should consult no oracles 
so willingly as Locke and Paley, should march 


through howling wastes of baseless speculation | 


to a morality of selfishness—a morality corrupt- 
ing our political no less than our social life. 
Every reform henceforth, both in universities 


The ! 


of | 


Man, | 


O poor | 


Nevertheless the leprous idiocies, of | 


It is the reproach of England | 


| never reach the cloister of the erudite. It is 
more important, we conceive, that these truths 
should cleave their way to the breasts of our 
readers than that we should minutely dissect Mr. 
Webb’s work, which is as able as any work on 
| the dreary subject whereof it discourses. Till 
we took it into our hands we thought we had got 
rid for ever of John Locke and his sheet of white 
paper. Scarcely white now, but tolerably dirty 
and crumbled, we toss it from our hands. Let 
us hope that we have finally done with it. The 
very use of such an image by Locke might have 
saved Mr. Webb the labour of writing a book 
distinguished in no ordinary degree by sagacity 
and learning. We have been repelled from 
Locke’s essay, as we have already confessed, by 
its aridity; we have been still more repelled by 
its materialism. Of all productions pretend- 
ing to deal with philosophy, it is that which 
pervaded us the most with thoroughly mate- 
rialistic associations, and materialistic would 
| here mean atheistic. After his own frigid 
| way Locke accepted the dogma of a God; 
| but let him who would banish from his brain even 
| the dogma read Locke’s Essay. A book must be 
| judged not by its positive statements or professed 


and elsewhere, should be in the direction of na- | doctrines, but by its influence. Shelley, one of 
tionality and catholicity. Thus only can Lockeism | the most religious of human beings, persuaded 
and Paleyism at our seats of learning, in our | himself that he was an atheist, yet Shelley’s 
parliaments and in society, be overthrown. One | poems always fill us with religious enthusiasm ; 
sublime image should be before every one—the | and by most of Byron’s poems the same inspira- 
nation—the nation nurtured by a catholic reli- | tion is communicated, though Byron was an 
gion, cultured by a catholic philosophy. Our | unbeliever. Ask modern sceptics what first led 
quarrel is not with metaphysics or metaphysicians. | them to scepticism, and they will generally confess 
By what more than by metaphysics and metaphy- | that it was Paley’s argument from design; not 
sicians has the catholic sentiment been deepened | alone because that argument is fitted to excite 
and enriched? We leave to others the task of | doubts in the breast of him who would otherwise 
demonstrating the uselessness, the fruitlessness | have found the demonstration of God’s existence 
of metaphysical pursuits. What we blame is, | in his own soul, but because no religious fibre 
that grammar should be mistaken for logic, and | had ever throbbed in the breast of Paley, who 
logic for metaphysics, and that man should de- | was a consummate worldling. As respects Locke, 
generate into the thing called by the Scotch, in | our reply to Mr. W ebb is, that so prosaic a man 
their most classical Ayrshire, an argle-bargling | was materialist in spite of himself. All prosaic 
animal. When a great reform is needed, it does | men are materialists ; they cannot help it. Do 
not much matter where it begins. Party spirit, | we blame them ? We commiserate them. To 
sectarian animosity, a low standard of morals, a | fly you must have wings, and the prosaic man 
craven surrender of conscience to compromise, | creeps along the ground, though he may care- 
Lockoiam, Paleyism, have nearly all the same | fully avoid the mud. Indeed, it might almost 
origin. Ifyou attack one of the evils deplored | be said that imagination by itself consti- 
or detested, you attack the whole. 





You might | tutes spiritualism: hence without poetry religion 
suppose that the woe of woes, and the curse of | would die: hence also the need of a grand cere- 
curses, was the utilitarianism so universally | monial in England as food to the imagination. 
taught and practised. But utilitarianism is | Refine and purify the imagination, and you have 
merely one of the disastrous results flowing first | religious fruits without further toil. This would 
from that isolation, and then from that dis- | be to ourselves a more congenial empioyment 
memberment of the individual which Protestant- | than showing how little we have derived, or how 
ism has consecrated. What is piety? Pro- | little any one can derive from, or be edified by, 
testantism replies that it is the opinion of the | Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. 
individual, not the celestial growth of a har- | Those, however—and we cannot say we should 
monious community. Ifso, then the individual | like to be personally acquainted with them— 
is bound to be at war with himself, and at war | who read Locke’s Essay with relish and profit, 
with the community too. This the individual | will read this commentary on it with relish and 
in Protestant countries has pretty success- | profit also. To such we recommend it. But we 
fully been. We dislike going over the! hope that its perusal will not tempt them to in- 
same ground again and again, but works | flict on us any more commentaries on the same 
like Mr. Webb’s force us thereto. We have | subject. Atticus. 
been the champions of Protestantism just as often | 
as we have been its assailants. It is not our | 
habit nicely to weigh merit and demerit. Warmly | 
we praise to-day, warmly we may denounce to- | 
morrow. We care only to be sincere, and never | , 
cant about consistency. Protestantism was a : . F bed i. Betas athe 
necessary phasein the development of humanity— | — 2 mene — brag er By tl 
as necessary a phase as the tenacious grasp of| ‘°¥- 4 W- MORGAN. Sutin: — 14 
European realms by the Papal power for a thou- | Mr. Morean is an enthusiastic Cambrian. He 
sand years. But he must be very much of a | begins his history by telling us that Noah had 
Protestant indeed who believes in the finality of | three sons, and then he traces the Cambrian 
Protestantism—he must be very much of a Pro- | pedigree from Noah to the present time. How 
testant indeed who can shut his eyes to the | much of this is fancy and how much fact we will 
radical defects of Protestantism. Throw the in- | not take upon ourselves to determine; but he 
dividual on his own consciousness where he is told | certainly makes large demands upon our faith 
it is his duty to chop himself small, dividing him- | for many centuries preceding authentic records 
self into faculties, and subdividing these, and he | We scarcely know how to class the pedigree 
will either sink into amiserable maniac or harden | which he has set forth in regular form, tracing 
into the most hateful self-idolator. In cither case | the Christian dynasty of Britain, from Beli the 
he will be more occupied about himself than | Great, B.c. 100, down to her most gracious 
about thecommunity. Patriotism will die either | Majesty, Queen Victoria, who doubtless will 
in spiritual madness or spiritual pride. In the | reward with becoming honours the discoverer 
fantastic dreams of Oriental religions how promi- | of her great remote ancestry. == 

nent the idea of self-annihilation! We wish we| This history of Cambria is divided into eras. 
could impress it on those who are led astray | First we have the Gomeric Era, from the Flood 
into Protestant self-anatomy. But it is vain , to the Siege of Troy; then the Trojan era; then 
teaching it to the fanatic of the conventicle, | successively the Druidic, the Roman, the Arthu- 
unless we teach it to the fanatic of the college. | rian (King Arthur of Round Table fame), the 
Indeed it is more indispensavle to teach it to the | Saxon, the Norman, the Tudor, and the modern 
latter than to the former; for the fanatic of the | eras. We cannot attempt to follow our erudite 
conventicle may receive from his ordinary affairs | author through this long journey; but we can 
impulses to forget, to merge himself in a wider recommend his volume to all archeologists as en- 
vitality than his own puny existence, which | thusiastic as himself, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Wild Northern Scenes ; or, Sporting Adventures 
with the Rifle and the Rod. By S. H. Hasonp. 

, New York: Derby. London: 8. Low and Son. 
BETWEEN the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain 
les a broad sweep of country which civilisation 
has not invaded. It is mountainous, covered 
with dense forests, abounds in beautiful lakes, 
twenty of which may be seen at one time from 
the summit of the Baldface Mountain, a lofty 
isolated peak, pointing upwards some thousands 
of feet into the bright blue sky. 

From this region many rivers descend in pic- 
turesque beauty. The air is pure and clear, 
loaded always with odour from the flowers that 
bloom all the summer through in the forests. To 
the invalid the invigorating atmosphere and mag- 
nificent scenery are warmly recommended. 

3ut it is equally a country for the sportsman. 
rhe lakes and rivers abound in trout; deer feed 
upon the banks, and are easily found. Mr. Ham- 
nond has been within fair shooting distance of 
twenty in a single afternoon, while floating down 
one of these crystal rivers. 

The sportsman may hear also the howl of the 
wolf, the seream of the panther, and the hoarse 
bellow of the moose. Such is the place to which 
our author has resorted every summer for the 
last ten years, and never has been disappointed 
of sport. “I have,” he says, “generally gone 
into the woods weakened in body and depressed 
in mind; I have always come out of them with 
renewed health and strength, a perfect digestion, 
and a buoyant and cheerful spirit.” 

The excursion described in the volume before 
us was taken four years ago; and now let us turn 
to the narrative for some passages that will exhi- 
bit the American sportsman and American sports. 

But we must protest against the sin of “fine 
writing” into which Mr. Hammond has fallen. 
He is not content with simply telling his story, 
he tries to make much of it, and flourishes his 
pen in very unsportsmanlike fashion. Barring 
this defect, it is an interesting book. 

HUNTING BY TORCHLIGHT. 

Spalding and Martin went out upon the lake after 
jark, with one of the boats, to hunt by torchlight. 
This is done by placing a lighted torch, or a lamp 
upon a standard, placed upright in the bow of the 
boat, and so high that a man seated or lying upon the 
bottom of the craft will have his head below it. He 
must himself be in some way shaded from the light, 
which must be cast forward so that both the hunter 
and the boatman will be in the shadow. A very com- 
mon method is to make a box, a foot or less square, 
open, or with a pane of glass on one side; a stick 
three or four feet long is run through an auger-hole 
in the top and bottom, and wedged fast, which forms 
a standard; the other end of the stick is run through 
a hole on the little deck on the forward part of the 
boat, and placed in a socket formed for the purpose 
in the bottom, and is wedged at the deck, so as to 
make it steady. The open or glass front of the box 
is turned forward, and a common japan lamp placed 
in a socket prepared for it in the box. This of course 
throws the light forward, while the occupants of the 
boat are in the shadow. The hunter sits, or more 
commonly lies at length, on a bed of boughs in the 
bottom of the boat, with his rifle so far in front that 
the light will fall upon the forward sight. An ex- 
perienced boatman will] paddle silently up to within 
twenty feet of a deer that may be feeding along the 
shore. The stupid animal will stand, gazing in as- 
tonishment at the light, until the boat almost touches 
him. ‘“ That Hank Martin,” said Cullen, one of the 
boatmen, as the hunters disappeared into the dark- 
ness, “is a queer boy in his way. You will notice 
that when he straightens up, and takes the kinks out 

f him, he stands six feet and over in his stockings, and 
his arms hang down to his knees. He’s the strongest 
man in these woods, and tolerably active when there’s 
occasion fér it. He is a droll, good-natured, easy- 
tempered chap, and don’t get angry at trifles. He is 
fond of a joke himself, and will stand having a good 
many sticks poked at him without getting riled; but 
when he does get his back up, it’s well enough to stand 
out of his way, and not step on his shadow. He never 
struck a man but once in real earnest, and that was 
over in Keeseville, and on that occasion the people 
said the town clock had struck one. The fellow he 
struck went eend over eend, and then went down, and 
when he went down he laid still—he didn’t come to 
time. 

The followine is a novel method of 

HOOKING UP TROUT. 

We started down stream in the morning, towards 
the forks, intending to ascend the left branch to Little 
Tupper’s Lake. We reached the forks at three o'clock. 
Directly opposite to where the right branch enters, a 
small cold stream comes in among a cluster of alder 
bushes on the eastern shore. At the mouth of this little 


stream, which one can step across, the trout congre- 


gare. 


We could see them lying in shoals along the 


| 


| bottom; but the sun shone down bright and warm 
| into the clear water, and not a trout would rise to the 
| fly, or touch a bait. We wanted some of those trout, 
| and as they refused to be taken in a scientific way and 
| according to art, it was a necessity, for which we 
| were not responsible, which impelled us to a method 

of capture which, under ordinary circumstances, we 

should have rejected. I took off the fly from my line, 
| and fastened upon it half a dozen snells with bare 
hooks, attached a small sinker, and dropped quietly 
among them. A large fellow worked his way lazily 
above where the hooks lay on the bottom, eying me, 
as if laughing at my folly in attempting to deceive 
him, with fly or bait. I jerked suddenly, and two of 
the hooks fastened into him near the tail. That trout 
was astonished, as were half a dozen or more of his 
fellows, when they came out of the water tail fore- 
most, struggling with all their might against so vul- 
gar and undignified a manner of leaving their native 
element. We got as beautiful a string in this way as 
one would wish to see, albeit they laughed at our best 
skill with fly and bait; and the cream of the matter 
was that we had our pick of the shoal. 

This is 

A DAY’S SPORT. 

As we re-entered the lake, we saw a noble buck 
feeding along the shore, a short distance from us. We 
dropped behind a point of willows, from the outer edge 
of which we would be in shooting distance. We 
paddled silently round the point, and there, within 
fifteen rods of us, he stood, broadside to us, present- 
ing as beautiful a mark as a man could wish. I 
counted him certainly ours, when I drew upon him 
with my rifle. Well I blazed away, and as I did so 
he raised his head suddenly, gazed in astonishment at 
us for a moment, with his ears thrown forward, and 
in an attitude of wildness, and then dashed madly 
away into the forest, snorting like a war-horse at 
every bound. I had not touched him, and I knew it 
the moment I fired. Our little boat was light and 
totlish, and just as I pressed the trigger it rolled 
slightly on the water and my ball passed over, but 
mighty close to the back of that deer. I was mor- 
tified enough at this mishap, for [ prided myself on 
my coolness and marksmanship, and here was a failure 
apparently more inexcusable than any that had oc- 
curred. But there was no help for it. The deer was 
gone, and Spalding and the boatman indulged in a 
hearty laugh at my expense. Some half a mile up 
the lake, we saw a great turtle sunning himself on a 
rock which was partly out of water. He was 
twice as large as any of the fresh-water kind I had 
aver seen His sholl was all of two foot in diamaotar, 
and his scaly arms, as they hung loosely over the side 
of the rock, were as large as the wrists of a man. He 
was some six or eight rods from us, and Spalding 
gave him a shot with his rifle. The ball glanced 
harmlessly from his massive shell against the ledge 
behind him, and, starting from his sleep, he clambered 
iazily and clumsily into the water. We threw out a 
trolling line as we passed up thelake; but we caught 
no trout. Along the shore, however, we caught small 
ones in plenty with the fly. These shore trout, as I 
call them, seem to be a distinct species, differing in 
many respects from the other trout of the lakes or 
streams. They are uniform in size, rarely exceeding 
a quarter of a pound in weight. They are of a 
whitish colour, longer in proportion than the lake, 
river, or brook trout; have fewer specks upon them, 
and those not of a golden hue, but rather like 
freckles. They are found among the broken rocks 
where the shores are bold and bluff, or near the 
mouths of the cold brooks that come down from the 
hills. I caught them at every trial, and whenever we 
wanted them for food. Their flesh is white and ex- 
cellent—better, to my taste, than that of any other 
fish of these waters. 


We conclude with 


THE PILOT'S STORY. 

“ Twenty odd years ago,” said the old pilot, as he 
lighted his pipe and seated himself on the head of a 
whisky-keg, ‘‘ there warn’t a great many people along 
the Ohio, except Ingins and bears, and we didn’t like 
to cultivate a very close acquaintance with either of 
them, for the Ingins were cheatin’, deceivin’, and 
sealpin’ critters, and the bears had an onpleasant way 
with ’em, that people of delicate narves didn’t like. 
I came out for some people over on the east side of 
the mountains, lookin’ land, in company with four 
men who had hunted over the country. Ohio warn’t 
any great shakes then; but let me tell you, stranger, 
it had a mighty big pile of the tallest kind of land 
layin’ around waitin’ to be opened up to the sunlight. 
It’s goin’ ahead now, and people are rushin’ matters 
in the way of settlin’ of it; but you could stick down 
a stake most anywhere in it then, and travel in any 
direction a hundred miles from it, and not get sight 
of a white man, and without climbin’ a fence. Wal, 
we came down the Alleghany in two canoes, and 
shantied on the Ohio, just below where the Alleghany 
empties itself into it. We hid our canoes, and struck 
across the country, and travelled about explorin’ for 
six weeks, and when we got back to our shantyin’ 
ground we were tuckered out you may believe. We 
rested here a couple of days, layin’ around loose, and 
takin’ our comfort in 4 way of ourown. Early one 
mornin’, when my companions were asleep, 1 got up 





and paddled across the river after a deer, for we 








wanted venison for breakfast. I got a buck, and was 
returnin’, when what should I see but a bear swimmin’ 
the Ohio, and I put out in chase right off. I soon 
overhauled the critter, and picked up my rifle to 
give him a settler, when I found that in paddlin’ | 
had spattered water into the canoe, wettin’ the 
primin’ and makin’ the gun of no more use than a 
stick. I didn’t understand much about the natur of 
the beast then, and thought I’d run him down, and 
drown him, or knock him on the head. So I put the 
canoe right e’end on towards him, thinkin’ to run him 
under; but, when the bow touched him, what did he 
do but reach his great paws up over the side of the 
canoe and begin to climb in. I hadn't bargained for 
that; I felt mighty onpleasant, you may swear, at 
the prospect of havin’ sich a passenger. I hadn’t 
time to get at him with the rifle, till he came tumblin’ 
into the dugout, and, as he seated himself on his 
stern, showed as pretty a set of ivory asa body would 
wish to see. There we sat, he in one e’end of the 
dugout and I in the other, eyein’ one another in a 
mighty suspicious sort of way. He didn’t seem in- 
clined to come near my e’end of the dugout, and [ 
was principled agin goin’ towards his. I made ready 
to take to the water on short notice, but at the same 
time concluded I’d paddle him to the shore, if he'd 
allow me to do it quietly. Wal, I paddled away, the 
bear every now and then grinnin’ at me, skinnin’ his 
face till every tooth in his head stood right out, and 
grumblin’ to himself in a way that seemed to say, ‘I 
wonder if that chap’s good to eat ?’ I didn’t offer any 
opinion on the subject; I didn’t say a word to him, 
treatin’ him all the time like a gentleman, but kept 
pullin’ for the shore. When the canoe touched the 
ground, he clambered over the side and climbed up 
the bank, and, givin’ me an extra grin, started oif 
into the woods. I pushed the dugout back suddenly, 
and gave him, as I felt safe again, a double war- 
whoop that seemed to astonish him, for he quickened 
his pace mightily, as if quite as glad to part company 
as I was. IJ larned one thing, stranger, that mornin’, 
and it’s this, never to try drownin’ a bear by runnin’ 
him under with a dugout ; it won’t pay.” 








FICTION, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Handwriting on the Wall. By Epwiy 
AtuErsTOoNE, author of “ The Fall of Nineveh,” 
&e. 3vols. London: Bentley. 

The White House by the Sea: a Love Story. By 
M. Beinam Evwasvs. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr, ATHERSTONE is a true poet. Epics are out 

of fashion, or his “ Fall of Nineveh” would cer- 

tainly have secured for him not only very high 
rank in the roll of fame, but the present popu- 
larity which leads to fortune. The lesser poems, 

“The Last Days of Herculaneum,” and “The 

Midsummer Day’s Dream,” were popular. The 

passages from them, as well as from the epic, 

which have appeared in the selection entitled 

“ Beautiful Poetry,” surprised many readers who 

had been ignorant previously that such excellent 

poetry was contained in books of which they had 
seen only the outsides, deterred probably from 
looking into them by the formidable word “epic.” 

When next he sees them we recommend the 

reader to open them, and he will not readily 

close them again. 

But Mr. Atherstone is a novelist as well as a 
poet. He has written an historical romance, 
called “ The Sea-Kings in England,” like Bulwer’s 
“Last of the Barons,” a sort of prose epic, very 
interesting as a story, and abounding in fine 
passages of description, and in the conception of 
the situations and conduct of the dialogue re- 
markably dramatic. This romance ought to be 
reprinted in “The Parlour Library,” where it 
would more worthily occupy a place than one 
half of the “original” trash that is too often so 
honoured. We throw out the hint to Mr. 
Hodgson. 

After nearly twenty years of rest from novel- 
writing, Mr. Atherstone again appears before the 
public with an historical romance, taking for his 
theme a kindred subject to that chosen for his 
epic, the Fall of Babylon. The researches 
into ancient story requisite for the poem must 
have supplied him richly with materials for 
romance ; and he has taken great pains to throw 
himself back, as it were, into the times and scenes 
he depicts, in hope to reproduce not merely their 
dresses and decorations, but their spirit. When 
we say that one of the principal characters in 
this romance is the Prophet Daniel, and that Mr. 
Atherstone has evidently concentrated his powers 
upon the portraiture of this personage, it will be 
seen that Zhe Handwriting on the Wall does not 
belong to the common category of romances. 
It is, in truth, what his former novel was, a poem 
in prose, a true epic, constructed artistically, with 
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an action always leading to the catastrophe and | epigrammatic style of French dialogue is well 


episodes that prolong the interest rather than 
divert it, and which, while seeming to diverge, 
really help forward the plot. 

Another personage on whom special care has 
been bestowed is Cyrus, whose high-mindedness 
is admirably sustained throughout. There is a 
Jew with a fair daughter, manifestly suggested 
by Isaac and Rebecca in Ivanhoe. Ruth, sing- 
ing the songs of Israel, plays a conspicuous part. 

We will not attempt any analysis of the story ; 
it would be unjust both to author and reader. 
But we recommend it to the perusal of those who 
usually avoid novels. It is, in truth, more a 
grand religious poem than a mere romance. Mr. 
Atherstone has caught the spirit of the Scripture 
narrative, and expanded it with the inspiration 
of his own genius into a history that is at least 
probable. He vindicates the ways of God to man, 
and teachesa grand moral. It is almost a Sunday- 
book. It is a book which all may and should read, 
for all will find in it profit as well as pleasure. 

The White House by the Sea is a tale of English 
domestic life, common-place enough in its story, 
but somewhat above the average as a composi- 
tion. The materials are those that make up 
three-fourths of our fictions—love and treachery, 
devotion and desertion, an elopement, vice 
punished, virtue rewarded. The interest of such 
a story lies in the telling of it, and in the truth- 
fulness of the characters by whom it is enacted. 
In these qualities M. Betham Edwards (query 
English or French, gentleman or lady ?) merits 
much commendation. The writing is very good; 
graceful and unaffected, it pleases without start- 
ling by flashes of brilliancy or efforts to be fine. 
Another rare virtue in modern fictions is a dialogue 
in which people do not harangue but talk, and 
talk naturally without talking nonsense. The 
character of Jeannie Dunstan, the devoted but 
ever the sweet, patient, forgiving woman. The 
evil spirit, the worker of all the ill requisite to 
the manufacture of a novel, is Lindsay, an inte- 
resting rascal, who makes love to every pretty 
face and deceives all in turn. He is not an un- 
common character; and possibly the reason once 
given to us by one of these male coquettes is the 
true explanation of it: ‘‘ Woll,” said ho, “T did 
say I loved her, and I really was desperately in 
love with her at the time, only it didn’t last.” 
Another merit must be noted in this novel. The 
author has not deemed it necessary te drag out 
the story to three volumes, but has ended it 
when it was told, and so it fills two volumes only. 








White Lies; a Story. By Caartes Reaver. 

London: Triibner and Co. 1857. 

Ir has been very openly stated that Mr. Charles 
Reade (whom it is now the fashion to accuse in a 
general way of plagiarism) has taken White 
Lies from a French source or sources. We have 
not yet heard, however, that those who have 
brought this accusation have been able to point 
out the slightest similarity between this and any 
other story extant; nor does our own knowledge 
of French light literature (by no means a re- 
stricted one) enable us to help them in their 
indictment. On the contrary, we are inclined to 
believe that Mr. Reade has betrayed his oppo- 
nents into a trap, by palming off upon them an 
original work which has all the obvious symtoms 
of a plagiarism. He has taken French names, 
French incidents, and French personages,—or, to 
use his own phrase in the preface, “ A French 
theme has been selected, French sources drawn 
upon, and French idioms sprinkled;” and the 
consequence was that when the tale first began 
to appear in the columns of the London Journal 
everybody cried out, “Lo! a new importation 
from the French.” But, if we may rely upon 
our own experience of Mr. Reade and his writ- 
ings, he does not go to work in this clumsy 
manner. When he made use George Sand’s 
“Claudie,” in the manufacture of “Clouds and 
Sunshine,” he used neither French idioms nor 
French themes. With the exception of the 
slight, and, we believe, involuntary mistake of 
retaining a character which was eminently 
French in sentiment, he completely nationalised 
the story and made it English. We cannot help 
thinking, therefore, that this adoption of French 
matters is nothing but a pitfall which he has 
digged for the more impetuous and unthinking 
of his foes. 

At the threshold, we must concede that the 
earlier part of “White Lies” is framed 
with very great power, and (if our suspicion 
of its perfect originality be correct), the 





caught. The Beaurepaire family is admirably 
brought upon the canvass, and we take an imme- 
diate interest in them all, even to the sturdy and 
good-hearted servant of all-work—the Caleb Bal- 
derstone in the shape of a stout Breton peasant 
girl, serving the old royalist family in those dark 
republican times of distress. The least loveable 
of all the family whose fortunes make the thread 
of the story, is, from the beginning to the end, 
Josephine. She is a poor, weak, cowardly 
sort of person throughout, giving way to her 
own passions under pretence of piety and self- 
sacrifice, and not to be compared for a single 
instant with that bright-hearted, noble little 
coquette, her sister Laure. The Baroness de 
Beaurepaire is a selfish old dowager, with a thin 
veneer of the ancien régime. The characters of 
Dujardin and Raynal are finely drawn, grand 
specimens of the perfect soldier. Dr. St. Aubyn 
is an excellent type, and well depicted. In 
Riviere we are not so deeply interested. He 
has nothing in his favour but “an angel’s face,” 
good powers of jumping over hedges, and a talent 
for jobbing in land, and shows no chivalrous 
quality to entitle him to such a prize as the hand 
of Laure. We cannot help thinking that poe- 
tical justice would have been better satisfied by 
knocking Riviere upon the head and dividing the 
sisters between Raynal and Dujardin. 

Yet, whilst we admit the general goodness of 
the story, as affording interesting reading to the 
novel-reader, we cannot disguise it from our- 
selves that, as a work of art, it is far inferior to 
some of Mr. Reade’s earlier works, such as “ Peg 
Woffington,” and “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
Too often has he suffered that attention to flag 
which is indispensable to the preservation of an 
exact fitness of detail. Thus, we find that, although 
the scene is laid in France, we are perpetually 
confused by finding ourselves among English 
laws and English customs. We could have par- 
doned him such a defect in art as the representa- 
tion of a young lady, whom we are expected to 
respect and to hold fora heroine, being frightened 
into taking a second husband within two months 
of the death of the first, merely by the stale trick 
of a lover’s threat to blow his brains out; but we 
cannot overlook absolute contradictions and ab- 
surdities of detail, where extreme minuteness and 
accuracy of detail are affected. These sins of 
commission are especially obvious in the last 
part of White Lies, where, under the fable of a 
siege of Philipsburg, Mr. Reade offers a carica- 
ture of that of Sebastopol. Here we are told of a 
bastion which a reconnoitring party of the besiegers 
can walk around, and which requires forty thousand 
pounds of gunpowder to blow it into the air. 
Forty thousand pounds! Why, that is enough to 
blow up a town. It was avery small proportion 
of that quantity which blew up a powder-ma- 
gazing, a whole street, and five hundred men into 
the air at Mayence the other day. Then 
again, when Colonel Dujardin has taken his 
wonderful “pot shot” at Long Tom (a sort of 
prophecy of the Lancaster gun), why should the 
novelist commit the practical absurdity of making 
the whole French army, forty thousand strong, 
witnesses and applauders of the act at one and 
the same time, whilst the ten thousand Prussian 
defenders were also spectators of the scene ? Such 
matters are of slight importance to the general 
bearing of the tale; but they make all the dif- 
ference between a carefully executed work of art, 
and one from the hand of a sloven. We can 
understand how that, in the exigencies of writing 
several chapters from week to week for a weekly 
journal, such errors could creep in; but why they 
should be suffered to remain in a deliberate 


reprint, where “the right of reproduction and | 


translation are reserved,” we do not understand. 
One word as to the meaning of the title. 


work whether it is meant to imply that it is 
good to tell white lies, or bad. 
in the book but Raynal is a white liar, and he is 
the most unfortunate person among them; for, 


with all his uncompromising love of truth, his | 
fate is to lose life, wife, and property, whilst the | 


white liars are left to “ live happy after.” Perhaps, 
however, the reader, more perspicacious than 
ourselves, may be able to pluck the heart of the 
mystery out of the following somewhat thorny 
sentences :— 

Camille and Josephine were biessed almost beyond 
the lot of humanity. 


sunshine but those who come out of the cold dark; | 


and so with happiness. For years they could hardly 


We | 
do not quite understand from the close of the | 


Every character | 


None can really appreciate | 


But it was a near thing; for they had but just scraped 
clear of lifelong misery, and death’s cold touch grazed 
them both as they went. 
Yet they had heroic virtues to balance White Lies 
| in the great Judge’s eye. i 
Have you great heroic virtues ?—No?—then re- 
; member Ananias and Sapphira. They died for a 
| single White Lie—a White Lie as common as Trade. 

Have you great heroic virtues ?—Yes?—then do 
not nullify or defile them by White Lies, but gild 
them bright as the sun with Truth. 

To sum up, we do not think that this work 
will add anything to Mr. Reade’s reputation. It 
is, indeed, an immense retrogression from the 
| position which he occupied when he had published 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend.” Braving the 
accusation of being guilty of an obvious and 
perhaps trite attempt at jocularity, we commend 
to Mr. Reade’s notice this title of his greatest 
work, and beseech him to apply it when next 
he sits down to achieve something worthy of his 
| fame. 


Grins and Wrinkles; or, Food for Thought anc 
Laughter. By J. M‘Grecor ALLEN. London: 
J. Blackwood. 

A coxtiection of tales, or rather expanded 

anecdotes, some comic, some serious, the scenes 

of one half laid in'the new and of the other half 
in the old world. ‘The first part depicts 

Canadian life, with which the author appears to 

| have had an intimate acquaintance. He is a 

keen observer, and his sketches are extremely 

graphic and lifelike. We like him better in the 

| commy than in the mother country: he is more 
| at home in Canada. There he paints from the 
| life as it was passing before his eyes; here 
| chiefly from memory or imagination. And we 
like his fun better than his pathos ; it is more 
natural. 











The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in 
the Service of her Majesty Queen Anne. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A yew edition of Thackeray's novel, of which he 
is proudest, although the public place others far 
higher in their esteem, needs neither criticism 
nor commendation. It had established its fame in 
the costly form of three volumes, and it now seeks 
the patronage of a vastly wider circle in a single 
volume, at a price that brings it within the reach 
of humble means. 

Its appearance just now is peculiarly welcome, 
for “ The Virginians” is a sort of continuation of it, 
and the serial publication of that tale will pass it 
into hands that could not have procured the 
three volumes, but who will now be most desirous 
of making acquaintance with the predecessors of 
the personages to whom they have been lately 
introduced. 





The Year Nine: a Tale of the Tyrol. By the 
author of “ Mary Powell.” London: Hall and 
Co. 

Marvettots is the productiveness of the author 

of “Mary Powell.” But fortunately she has 

opened a new mine, for the old one was well nigh 
exhausted. The attempt to imitate the old style 
of writing could not long continue to be popular, 
because it was unnatural ; and affectations of all 
kinds soon become unpleasing. Nor was there 
need for it, as this volume proves. She has 
written with an apparent intimacy with Tyrolese 
scenery as well as history, and produced a tale of 
uncommon interest, abounding in spirited descrip- 
tions, and full of incident. It will be delightful 
reading for a Christmas evening. 











The Young Widow. By Mackenzie Daniels 
(London: Hodgson)—is an addition to the “ Par- 
lour Library.” It is to be regretted that the 
excellence of this series of novels should be 
interrupted by the introduction of the works of 
| third and fourth rate writers. At home and 
| abroad, in the literature alike of France and 
Germany, first-rate fictions might surely be 
| found sufficient to supply a monthly issue of 
really good vorks, without resorting to mere cir- 
culating-library productions, which have no per- 
| manent worth. We are sure Mr. Hodgson would 

find his account in applying a higher standard to 
his serial. 
| The Game of Life. By “Waters” (London: 
| Ward and Lock)—is a dashing tale, written with 
| considerable power, and with much knowledge of 
| certain classes of society. 





| Debtor and Creditor ; a Romance in Five Books. 
From the German of Gustav Freytag, by Wil- 


be said to live like mortals; they basked in bliss. | liam J. Stewart (London: Jas. Blackwood).— 
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Freytag has been called the Dickens of Germany, 
and Debtor and Creditor the German “ Pickwick.” 
We cannot find the likeness. Freytag has 
nothing of the humour, and but partially the 
pathos, of Dickens. He resembles him only in 
the minute portraiture of persons, and quaint 
descriptions of places; and this it is that has 





given a European fame to Debtor and Creditor. 
Already three translations of it have appeared in | 
England—two dear, the other cheap; but we are 

bound to say that the highest-priced are not the | 
best. Mr. Stewart has caught the spirit of the | 
original better than his rivals. He has made some | 
blunders, the unavoidable effect of haste, to 
which he was compelled by the demand for an 
English translation, and the natural desire of the 
publisher to be first in the market. But the 
general rendering is extremely accurate, without | 
being literal. Of the story itself we can only 
say that we are somewhat surprised at its extra- 
ordinary reputation. It has too much of German 
ponderosity for our taste, and the moral is made 
a little too prominent. Nevertheless, it is a tale 
that cannot be read without great pleasure and 
some profit. It is wholesome in its tendencies; 
it is a pleasing and very graphic picture of Ger- 
man domestic life. As for the plot, we will not 
anticipate by analysis; for, as it can be bought 
for a trifle, it is a book that everybody will read. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Yewdale and Iyrical Notes. By S. H. Brappury. 

London: Houlston and Wright. 
We welcome Mr. Bradbury’s sparkling lyrics 
just as gratefully as we welcome the first bunch 
of wild violets in the springtime, for by their pre- 
sence we know that a season of cheerfulness and 
beauty is at hand. None of that manufactured 
grief which young authors catch so certainly 
from the diseased imagination of Byron, and 
which has no residence in the heart, ever shadows 
the muse of Mr. Bradbury. It is, therefore, with 
real heartiness that we announce another volume 
of poems by so genial a lyrist. 

We wish Mr. Bradbury had taken the advice 
we gave in noticing his “Bridal of the Lady 
Blanche,” and so have thinned his similes. They 
stud his pages so thickly that they confound us 
with their brightness and numerical array. 
Under their excess we feel similar embarrass- 
ment to what we have felt on a fifth of Novem- 
ber when some audacious urchin has discharged 
a fierce rocket over our devoted head and 
literally buried us in showers of fire. Now we 
do not say that these similes are not in the main 
apt and beautiful; but used less freely they would 
have been used more effectively. We observe 
cases in which three consecutive lines are bur- 
dened with three similes; but such profusion is 
not in reality wealth. We cannot urge this too 
strongly on Mr. Bradbury, because his muse has 
enough Saxon manliness to dispense with mere 
ornament, which more befits a lower class ofcom- 
position, as glittering though worthless beads de- 
light the lowest types of humanity. The poet, 
as an intellectual man, need not dispense with 
similes; but he should not use them as if his 
strength lay inthem only. Wecannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that Mr. Bradbury is deluded by 
sound and colour. These seem to govern him, 
not he them; hence, he employs language for its 
musical quality, and metaphors for their resplen- 
dant character. When he says: 


The echoes of the deathless past 
Reach to the present time, 

And tremble like a forest struck 
By storm which harps sublime. 


it is quite clear that an ornamental phrase has 
entrapped him. The storm, which has been so 
finely described by Byron as “glorious in its 
strength,” would no longer be glorious or grand 
if metaphorically it is correct to say that it 
“harps.” Such a word, so applied, our greatest | 
poets never employed, and never could have | 
employed. It is because Mr. Bradbury’s lyrical 
beauties have met with such a ready recognition 





that we are anxious that nothing within the 


that they fully sustain that character of splendour, 
truthfulness, and intelligence which have made 
the muse of Mr. Bradbury familiar to a wide 
circle of readers. 








Poems: original and translated. By CHARLES 
Rann Kennepy. London: Walker. 
Plays and Poems. By Georce H. Boxer. 
London: Triibner and Co. 
Two volumes which have reached a second edi- 
tion, and we believe justly so, as the reward of 
their merits. A brief announcement of these 
volumes is sufficient, because they have received 
their due share of criticism, and because it is our 
business only to analyse and expose the leading 
features of books which appear for the first time. 
Mr. Kennedy is known as a correct and even 
elegant poet, though undistinguished in the 
higher power of imagination. Mr. Boker is 
equally known, less perhaps in England than 
in America, for force of expression in his sonnets, 
for some plays, spirited and full of action, and 
particularly for some charming songs, in which 
good sense controls the exuberance of fancy. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lectures on Roman Husbandry. By Cuarves 
Daupeny, M.D., F.R.S. Oxford and London: 
H. G. Bohn. 1857. 

TuE statistics of rural economy are not usually 

very attractive to the general reader, even when 

written in his own language; much less may 
they be supposed to interest when clothed in the 
crabbed Latinity and encumbered with the tech- 
nical terms of the Roman agricultural writcrs. 

And, accordingly, in dictionaries of antiquities 

the articles most carefully eschewed by school- 

boys, and the most productive of disgust when 
not so eschewed, were those that related to agri- 
culture, whether Greek or Roman; they formed 

a real “crux” to the youthful student, and not 

seldom, we suspect, to his master also. The 

subject was not in itself a very enlivening one; 
nor was fresh light or interest thrown upon it 
by learned scholiasts, who wrote pages of com- 
mentaries on Roman and Greek ploughs, harrows, 
reaping-machines, &c., when the construction of 
the ploughs of their own country would not have 
been a less puzzle to them—and who discoursed 
with learned glibness on ¢riticum, avena, or 
hordeum, when probably they could scarcely 
have distinguished a natural ear of wheat from 
one of barley. The absurd mistakes of many of 
the commentators on these subjects will be ap- 
parent to any one who examines their works for 
himself; these mistakes, generally speaking, owed 
their origin to a very natural cause—the total 
ignorance of the subject of discussion. The 
technical terms themselves were none of the 
simplest ; and to one who had pored for half an 
hour over some learned excursus respecting the 
vervactor, reparator, or oborator, they seemed 
utterly bewildering. It was then decidedly a 
step in the right direction, when, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, a Scottish clergy- 
man, named Dickson—himself a practical farmer, 
and a fair classical scholar — undertook the 
elucidation of these agricultural mysteries. Dr. 
Daubeny, who owns his obligations to Mr. Dick- 
son, says: “ Hebrought to his undertaking 
great diligence of research, a clear and sound 
judgment, a familiarity with classical literature 
generally—at least with the series of writers 
which came under his review—and a sufficient 
acquaintance with modern farming.” We can 
only say that, notwithstanding, his book ica 
most unreadable one. Will nothing less than 
eleven pages of close print, and a compari- 
son of thirty-five passages from seven or eight 
different writers, satisfy the intensely anxious 
reader that the “ Viminee crates” mentioned 
by Virgil do not mean dung-carts, but clod- 
crushers, and that the rastrum of Columella 
and the quadridens of Cato are identical ? 

Mr. Dickson was quite an enthusiast in his 

love for his work ; according to him, no agri- 


power of the poet to remove should mar their due | culturist of his time could compete with the 
effect. Having discharged a duty to the public | Roman farmer of the period of Pliny: nor have 
and a kindness to Mr. Bradbury, we may briefly | there been wanting writers since who maintained 


say what is worthy of admiration in Yewdale and | 


| 


Under this title we have a col-| must add, in somewhat clumsy English, and 


Lyrical Notes. 


the same apparent paradox. He wrote, too, we 


lection of very charming poems. We question | makes occasional mistakes in his translations 
whether there is a more melodious poet living 
than Mr. Bradbury, and these poems throb with 
melody. 


It is no mean meed of praise to say 





from the Latin originals. Still, we must not deny 


him the credit of having successfully treated a 


most difficult subject, before almost untouched. 














There is also another book on the same subject, 
published in 1849, by a Mr. Hoskyns ; but he 
is not noticed by Dr. Daubeny in his preface : 
his work, too, treats of Roman agriculture very 
cursorily, as the book is not a large one, and 
embraces, in addition to Roman, various other 
systems of agriculture. After these details, we 
think it creditable to Dr. Daubeny that we 
can say there is no dulness in his book. The 
style is most pleasant and genial, and we are 
sure this work will be a favourite with all who read 
it. And that some such book as this is a desi- 
deratum will appear from the fact that even in 
Mr. Long’s excellent school edition of the “ De 
Senectute” we are referred, for an explanation of 
such simple agricultural terms as occur in that 
treatise, to the Latin writers on these subjects, 
and the examples cited in Forcellini. 

Dr. Daubeny’s book comprises eight lectures, 
delivered at Oxford; and he says they attracted 
larger undergraduate audiences than could be 
calculated upon, as the subject is not one of those 
out of which undergraduates are compelled to 
make their selection preliminary to the B.A. 
degree—a circumstance which we attribute solely 
to the pleasant, cheerful style of the lectures 
themselves. In the first lecture we have an 
account of the earliest work extant on Roman 
agriculture—that of Cato the Censor, described 
as the beau idéal of the old Roman. He 
commences with remarking that agriculture 
is less hazardous than merchandise and more 
honourable than usury ; he then proceeds to give 
directions for chosing the site of the farm, the ex- 
tent of which he limits to 100 jugera—less than 
seventy acres English measure. We learn from 
Cato that corn-growing was not a very pro- 
fitable investment of capital; the farmer prin- 
cipally made his money by his vineyard. We 
have next various directions for the management 
of the farm; and, as a thrifty farmer should be 
fonder of selling than buying, he should, ac- 
cording to Cato, dispose of all useless articles, 
such as decayed implements, aged oxen, diseased 
or superannuated slaves. It is not very difficult 
to guess how these latter were to be got rid of. 
Among many other curious matters, he dilates 
on the sovereign efficacy of cabbage, which he 
affirms, if taken previously, nullifies the ill effects 
of excessive eating and drinking; he also ap- 
pends a charm for mending broken limbs—which 
latter absurdity Dr. Daubeny excuses by in- 
stancing Sir Kenelm Digby’s belief in the sym- 
pathetic powder, as a like example of com- 
paratively modern ignorance. The next writer 
in order of time is Varro, who appears to bave 
written on almost every subject; though a 
grammar and a treatise on farming are all that 
have reached us out of many hundred volumes— 
a circumstance, perhaps, not much to be regretted, 
as nothing can be harsher than Varro’s style. 
We have in his works full directions how to keep 
live stock on the farm; including the fattening 
of snails and dormice, and other dainties dis- 
carded by us. ‘Throughout his work various 
etymologies are traced; they are nearly all such 
as would delight the fanciful etymologist who 
derived our word bread from the Greek agro. 
The remaining lectures in Dr. Daubeny’s book 
form a kind of commentary on Columella, whose 
prose style the Doctor praises as being very 
superior to Varro’s and Cato’s: on his poetry he 
does not pass an opinion; but we think that no 
one who has once tried to read it will care to do 
soa second time. On the subject of the farm- 
buildings Columella is most elaborate, and even 
the niggardly Cato waxes liberal, in order 
that the proprietor may be induced to re- 
side by the convenience of his country- 
house. Columella mentions so many re- 
quisites for a farm, that one possessing them all 
will certainly never be found out of the Beate 
Insulez; he also adds very prudently with regard 
to the farmhouse, that it should be built with an 
eye to elegance and comfort as well as utility, 
that the owner’s wife may be induced to stop 
there. With regard to the country-house of the 
wealthy Roman gentleman, we can only say it 
was fitted up with every imaginable luxury ; 
amongst other things it comprised winter and 
summer dining-rooms, bathing-rooms, cold and 
hot, separate sleeping-rooms for day and night, 
perfuming-room, tennis court, terraces perfumed 
with violets, and various other appendages of 
Apician magnificence. The villicus or bailiff de- 
scribed by these writers is a perfect phoenix, a 
rara avis not to be found, we fear, in these de- 
generate days. We refer to Dr. Daubeny’s book 
those who wish to know what a model Roman 
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steward was. As to the bubuleus, he was to be 
a tall strapping fellow, with a soft heart and a 
loud voice, so as to be able to terrify the oxen 
into obedience, with a sparing use of the goad or 
whip. Columella says, that if there are any 
peculiarly vicious men among the slaves they 
are to be made vine-dressers of, as that work 
requires clever fellows; and the clever, he says, 
are frequently vicious, “ac plerumque velocior 
est animus improborum hominum;” hence, per- 
haps, the epithets “durus et invictus,” applied 
to the vine-dresser in Horace (Sat. 1, 7, 29), may 
be explained. The ordinary average price of a 
slave amounted to 60/.; but Cato appears to have 
been an excellent hand at driving a good bargain, 
and he is said to have always got his slaves for 
10/. a piece less than the market price. Another 
instance of his frugality, not mentioned by Dr. 
Daubeny, is, that when the master or his villicus 
serves out to the slaves a new tunic or saga, he 
should not do so until he has first got back the 
old one, tobe used in the manufacture of centones, 
rough great coats, used sometimes as blankets. 
Indeed, one of the impressions left on us by the 
perusal of these writers is, that Cato’s frugality, 
commencing with getting rid of diseased or su- 
perannuated slaves, degenerated into unamiability, 
not to say inhumanity. It did not probably ap- 
pear so to his countrymen, as they only quote his 
dicta to praise them. It ought to have been Cato 
who invented the recipe (p. 188), for breaking 
young pigeons’ legs, in order the more easily to 
fatten them. Dr. Daubeny omits all mention of 
the dress of slaves; nor does he speak of the 
punishments they were subject to, or their brief 
annual period of licence, the Saturnalia. We 
think, too, the book would have been more com- 
plete, had there been in it some account of the 
Roman wines, as we know that wine-making was 
the most lucrative branch of Roman farming. We 
should like, too,to have known something about the 
beer which Pliny says our British forefathers made 
out of barley; the yeast of which the ladies used 
as acosmetic. This beer was, we can well imagine, 
decidedly superior to the Jora or deuterie of the 
“ Scriptores rei rustice,” which Mr. Dickson con- 
jectures to have beena kind of small beer; it was 
probably small beer of the very smallest kind, as 
it was made from the husks of grapes, and as 
even the frugal Cato allowed his otherwise 
sparingly dieted slaves to quaff unlimited quan- 
tities of it. This too, would only be in harvest 
time, as such acid potations could not by any 
possibility be made to keep, and thus we suppose 
Cato’s liberality is accounted for. When Horace 
says 
Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Szpe mero incaluisse virtus— 

we may feel certain that the “merum” imbibed by 
Cato was very different to the vile stuff described 
above. The various kinds of manures described 
with unsavoury zest by the “Scriptoresreirustice” 
are, we think, wisely curtailed by Dr. Daubeny ; 
with regard, however, to guano, we may add 
that it was considered decidedly injurious to any 
kind of soil by these writers. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the horrors 
of the model Roman banquet given by Smollett’s 
Physician, we think a gentleman of the 
present day might have dined very com- 
fortably at Pliny’s table. In lieu of the beef 
and mutton, which Pliny would probably have 
thought an insult to set before a guest, he 
would have had many luxuries seldom or never 
seen on modern tables; though it might have 
required a little philosophy to have tasted acorn- 
fattened dormice, and snails fed on vine-leaves. 
We must refer the reader to Dr. Daubeny him- 
self for infurmation on various other topics, such 
as fancy gardening, grafting, bees, aviaries, fish- 
ponds, cheese-making, &c. Nor have we time 
now to inquire into « circumstance which will 
not fail to strike the peruser of the “ Scriptores 
rei rustice,” viz., the utter absence of all im- 
provement in Roman agricultural science during 
the lengthened period from Cato to Palladius, 
more than 500 years. In conclusion, we will only 
say that this book, the composition of an excel- | 
lent scholar and practical agriculturist, is sure of 
a large sale in the Universities; but we think its 
merits will not be adequately rewarded by a 
merely academic circulation: it will be a most 
pleasant companion to all country gentlemen, and 
indeed to every one who has any affection for the 
classical writers, Greek or Latin; to the botanist, 
too, it will be a great acquisition. We must add 
that the type and paper of the book are both ad- 
mirable. 








Lhe Three Sergeants; or, Phases of the Soldier’s| Might not Right is another work intended for 
Life. By Tuomas Morris, Ex-Sergeant 73rd | juvenile readers, but of a much graver character, 
Highlanders ; Wit1am Morris, Ex-Sergeant | and treating on far more serious subjects than 
73rd and 63rd Regiment; and Wutt1am | the preceding. It consists of stories of the dis- 
Morais, Jun., Colour-Sergeant 63rd Regiment. | covery and conquest of South America, con- 


London: Effingham Wilson. 12mo. pp. 302. 


Fred Markham in Russia; or, the Boy-Travellers in 


| densed from the histories of Robertson, Pres- 
cott, and Arthur Helps, and so told as to 


the Land of the Czar. By W.H. G. Kingston, | win the attention and excite the interest of 


Esq. London: Griffith and Farran. 
. 372, 

Might not Right ; or, Stories of the Discovery and 
Conquest of America. London: Griffith and 
Farran. 12mo. pp. 246. 

Tue above-named volumes form a very enter- 

taining addition to Christmas juvenile literature. 

They will receive a hearty welcome from the 

rising generation now counting the hours when 

they will be “home for the holydays,” and need 


not be despised even by “children of a larger | 


growth.” 

The story of the three sergeants may be rapidly 
summed up. The first, Sergeant Thomas Morris, 
late of the 73rd Highlanders, whose narrative 
fills the greater portion of the book, gives us his 


recollections of military life, from his enlistment | 


as amere boy to the time of his discharge from 
the service with the reward of a Waterloo medal. 
He takes us over no new ground, but he tells the 
story of his campaigns in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France, simply and pleasantly, and 
his accounts of the battles of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo are detailed with considerable spixjt 
and energy. 


The second sergeant’s story is a very short one, | 


and only occupies one chapter. William Morris 
briefly recapitulates his services in India, and 
then gives place to his eldest son, whose auto- 
biography fills the remaining portion of the 
volume. William Morris may well call himself 
“Tl figlio del Regimento,” for he was born and 
bred in the ranks of the 63rd, and is still with 
them, fighting in India. His story begins when 
he was but three years old, and his father the 
armourer sergeant of the 63rd, then quartered at 
Hobart Town. The child had not attained his 
ninth year when he accompanied the regiment to 
India, entered the service at the earliest age pos- 
sible, and did not arrive in England until his 
rogiment was ordered] to return home, prepara. 
tory to their embarkation for the Crimea, and he 
himself had attained man’s estate, and eager for 
active service in the East. 
long ungratified. He took part in the battles of 
Alma, Inkermann, and Balaklava, of which he 
gives us plain but very graphic descriptions, and 
sketches the history of the siege of Sebastopol 
tersely and vigorously. Some of his Crimean 
experiences are told with considerable humour ; 
and, altogether, Sergeant William Morris, jun., 
leaves on our minds the impression of being a 
thoroughly good-humoured, rattling, soldier-like 
fellow, equally ready at all times for fighting or 
for fun. We wish him a prosperous career in the 
profession to which he has from his earliest child- 


hood been devoted, and trust he may be spared | 


to return at no distant day to his worthy “ col- 
laborateurs ”—his father and uncle. And so we 
take our leave of The Three Sergeants. 

The author of the next work on our list— 
Fred Markham in Russia—is by Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston, a gentleman already well known as 
the writer of “Peter the Whaler,” and several 
other capital boys’ books. The present volume 
will in no way detract from Mr. King.ston’s repu- 
tation as an excellent contributor to juvenile 
literature. It is, as its name imports, the adven- 
tures of two boy travellers in Russia, under the 
convoy of a gallant old lieutenant in the navy, 
known to all his acquaintances by the sodri- 
quet of Cousin Giles. The story owes its 
origin to the following circumstance. When 
all the world was flocking to Russia after the 
termination of the war, it seems Mr. Kingston 
went there also, and intended to have written 
a book descriptive of his travels. Remembering, 
however, the number of erudite works that have 
already appeared in reference to the empire of | 
the Czar, he changed his original purpose and | 
resolved to work up the materials he had obtained | 
into the present narrative of the adventures of | 
Cousin Giles and his youthful protéyés the Mark- | 
hams. Accordingly we have sketches of Russian 
scenery, life, and character presented in a very 
attractive and popular form. ‘The volume is 





copiously illustrated by Mr. Landells; and alto- 
gether we can safely recommend it to “ pater- 
familias ” as a capital Christmas present for him 
to give his boys, and one that he may himself dip 
into with no little prospect of amusement. 





12mo. | the 


His desires were not | 


youngest readers. The authoress is 
a lady who has already written several works 
of a similar character and tendency to the 
present, and her endeavours to narrate his- 
tories of great events in familiar language, 
and from them deduce lessons of morality and 
religion, adapted to children’s comprehension, are 
highly commendable. If we have any fault to find, 
it is that, while professedly writing for very 
youthful readers, she is rather too fond of em- 
ploying long compound words of many syllables, 
when often the same meaning could as well, if 
not better, be conveyed by simple Saxon words, 
familiar to the ear of every child. It is not so 
very easy, after all, to write a good “cbild’s 
| book,” and the first requisite is simplicity. The 
volume is very elegantly illustrated by Gilbert, 
and altogether beautifully “ got up.” 








| The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. 
| By Herman Lupgwic. With Additions and 
| Corrections by Professor Wm. W. TURNER. 
Edited by Nicnoras Triipner. London : 
| Tribner and Co. 1858. 
| Tuis is the first instalment of a work which 
| will be of the greatest value to philologists ; 
| being a compendium of the aboriginal languages 
| of the American continent, and a digest of all 
| the known literature bearing upon those lan- 
| guages. Thus, if a student wishes to become 
acquainted with the Haiti language, he finds, 
| upon reference under that head, that the abori- 
| ginal inhabitants of the island of St. Domingo 
are extinct, and that in certain works, referred 
to at length, words, vocabularies, grammars, and 
| grammatical notices of the Haitian language wil! 
| be found. The most astonishing circumstance 
| connected with this book is the number of lan- 
guages referred to. ‘Those not previously in- 
formed upon the subject would scarcely suspect 
} the existence of so many languages in the whole 
| world as are here proved to have existed in 
| America alone. Many of these languages are of 
course extinct ; but traces of them are to be 
found in the writings of the early missionaries, 
who are ever the pioneers, not only of commerce, 
but of philology. 

In apportioning the degrees of credit due to the 
three gentlemen who have contributed to this 
recondite work, it should be observed that it is 
based upon the labours of Dr. Hermann E. Lude- 
wig, a philologist and a jurist of great acquire- 
ments, and well known in Germany and the 
United States. Dr. Ludewig emigrated to 
America in 1844, and from that time up te his 
death, in December 1856, he bestowed great at- 
tention to the study of American linguistics. 
Dr. Ludewig’s death has rendered it necessary 
for others to step in and complete the work 
which he so hopefully commenced ; and we are 
giad to know that this labour of love has fallen 
into such able hands as those of Professor Turner 
and Mr. Triibner. Professor Turner’s additions 
are distinguished by being placed within brackets, 
and by the addition of his initials; but they do 
not comprehend any very large portion of the 
work. Mr. Triibner’s hand has been engaged 
passim, and in his preface he lays claim to “ about 
one-sixth of the whole.” In conclusion, we have 
no doubt that the encouragement with which 
this portion of the work will be received by 
scholars will be such as to inspire Mr. Triibner 
with sufficient confidence to persevere in his 
arduous but most honourable task. 











| Many Thoughts on Many Things : being a Treasury 


of Reference. By Henny Sourneate. London: 

George Routledge. 1858. 
Mr. Sourneate, the well-known auctioneer, has 
done good service by compiling this useful 
volume. Useful as far as it goes, and capable of 
being made still more useful, when a second 
edition shall give opportunity of amending one 
important omission which we desire to point out. 
In our opinion the value of this book would be 
doubled if the exact references were given to each 
quotation. Thus, it is not sufficient to say that a 
certain quotation is from Shakspere, without 
giving the student a guide to the verification of 
the fact by adding the name of the particular 
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play, with the act and scene. Such an addition | topics as “The Language of Lancashire under| Messrs. Routledge have given a cheap edition 
would add nothing to the bulk, but much to the | the Romans,” “ Fossil Trees recently discovered | of The Private Life of an Eastern King; and, in 
utility of the work. at Burnley,” “The Lepidopterous Insects of the | the present appetite for anything respecting 
The plan is to arrange quotations under the | District round Liverpool,” and especially a de- | India, we have no doubt that it will obtain a 
subjects to which they are apropos. Generally | lightful paper by Mr. A. Craig Gibson, on “The | great circulation. 
speaking, these quotations are selected with taste | People of the English Lake Country, their Origin, | 
and judgment, and the work will be a valuable | History, and Character.” We regret that other 
help to those “ready writers” who are too busy | claims upon our space will not permit of our | 
to seek the quotations of which they stand in | extracting from this and some other essays. 
need in their original sources. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


| THe Dublin University Magazine opens with 

me : . Professor Creasy’s History of the Treaties of 

= = Pilgrimages in Paris. By Miss Parpor. London: | . on, a9 . : 

A Posster Aevmnt fa Tings endl Datta, te d 9 Pe | a and range gg Ba es & mane i oe 
Hereditary Garotters and Gang - Robbers of | Scunzs in Paris, part fact, part fiction, and part | See eae “Te ot ae 




















India. By James Hurton. Allen and Co. 


THe newly-awakened interest in our Indian 
Empire, and all that concerns it, has tempted | appeared originally in Fraser’s Magazine, whence | 
Mr. Hutton to revive the subject of Thuggism, | they have been reprinted by consent. They are | 
It is a marvellous | 


which is said to be extinct. 
history; but it is, perhaps, of all that relates to 


India, the best known to the English public. Its | 


mingled horror and romance have commanded 
for it an attention which was refused to much 
greater subjects. Mr. Hutton is, perhaps, grati- 
fying a popular demand in thus reviving a story 
of by-gone days, but he tells us nothing new. 
To those who have never read the extraordinary 
history of Thuggism this wil! be an acceptable and 
deeply-interesting volume. 





Annotations on Dr. D’ Aubigné’s Sketch of the Early 
British Church, §c. By M. Wess. London: 
Wertheim. 

Mrs. Wess, with patriotic fervour, disputes 
D’Aubigné’s statements respecting the ancient 
British Church. She stands up womanfully in 
defence of St. Patrick, his name, fame, and 
mission. She contends with much force of argu- 
ment, and no small amount of learning, for the 
Irish origin of those so-called Scots who were 
so great in Church history, and so dis- 
tinguished as missionaries and controversialists. 
The a of this spirited little volume 
is occupied with an essay on the Introduction 
of Alphabetical Writing into Ireland, and the 
claims of the Irish Pagan Chronicles to authen- 
ticity, for the proofs of which the reader who 
feels an interest in the question is referred to the 
pages before us. 











Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. Vol. IX. London: Parker. 
Tats is a remarkable volume, as being the trans- 
actions of a provincial society. The greater 
portion of it treats of topics properly belonging 
tosuch a publication—the history, antiquities, 
natural history, and social peculiarities of the 
district to which it belongs. But such general 
themes as “ Plagiarism in English Poetry,” “The 
Ruminating Animals of Central Asia,” “ Testing 
Chronometers,” ‘The Character of Richard III. 
and Macbeth compared,” are surely very much 
out of place. Fortunately, these observations do 
not apply to above one third of the volume, the 


| fiction founded on fact, from the pen of the lively 
‘ authoress of “The City of the Sultan.” They 


very graphic pictures of the French capital, and 
of Parisian life, with which Miss Pardoe is evi- 
dently well acquainted. 


} 
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Glossology ; or, the Historical Relations of Lan- 
| guages. By Sir Joun Sroppart, LL.D. 
London: Griffin and Co. 
Tus is a new volume of the Cabinet Edition of 
| the “Encyclopedia Metropolitana.” But it is 
| not a mere reprint. It was corrected and partly 
| rewritten by the author before his death, and it 
gives his latest researches and the conclusions he 
| drew from them. The learning in these pages is 
marvellous. Every sentenceisastudy. Itisnota 
{Pook to be read, but to be mastered, like a treatise 
| on mathematics. The titles of the chapters are 
simple enough, for they profess to discourse suc- 
cessively of languages, dialects, idioms, the voice, 
articulation, vowel sounds, consonantal sounds, 
accent, quantity and emphasis, interjections, 
imitative words, roots, particles, words, and parts 
of speech. Butit is the treatment of each of these 
topics that is so laborious. The author makes a 
comparison of the various languages in relation 
to each, and thence deduces the universal gram- 
mar, which is the foundation of the particular 
grammar of each language; and thus he endea- 
vours to discover their connections and trace their 
origins. In this we cannot attempt to follow him; 
but readers whom the subject interests will find 
Sir John Stoddart the best English guide to 
glossology. 








Letts’s Diary for 1858 (London: Letts) contains 
the usual quantity of useful information, with 
ruled pages for diary or account keeping. It is 
of all sizes, to suit all requirements, and it is the 
cheapest as well as the best work of its kind. 

A Century of Suggestions, addressed to the Sleepy. 
By One of Themselves.—One hundred short sug- 
gestions on nearly a hundred different subjects. 
Some are sensible and some silly; some good and 
some bad; some valuable and some worthless. 
They are thrown out in haste, with very little 
thought given to them; and the best service they 
can do will be to provoke discussion. They have, 


| reviews are given of “Tom Browne’s School 
Days,” and “Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage.” 
“The Student” is a tale of profound interest. 
Two novels are in progress, both above the 
average of merit. 

Bentley's Miscellany continues the Life of an 
| Architect, by one of our own contributors. 
| Monkshood presents us with some of the last 
songs of Béranger. India is the subject of se- 
veral papers in this as in most of the other 
magazines. ‘“ Seven Years of an Indian Officer’s 
Life” will be read with great interest. 

The first part of A Chronicle of the Revolt in 
India has been published by Messrs, Chambers. 
It is illustrated with many excellent woodcuts. 

Blackwood’s Magazine continues Bulwer’s new 
novel *“ What will he do with it?” which pro- 
mises to equal “ My Novel” in interest and 
originality. Another chapter of “ Afoot” in- 
troduces us to more of those delightful recollec- 
tions of travel. The most instructive paper in 
this number is on “the Religions of India,” 
which should be read by all who desire to under- 
stand something of the true difficulties of the 
Indian question. 

The Art-Journal opens with a most attractive 
engraving from Foltz’s picture of “ the Jager,” 
in the Royal Gallery. A second from the same 
collection is Richardson’s “ Evening in Italy,” a 
dream of beauty; and a third is Evans’s “ Eton 
from the Locks.” The illustrated articles are 
“ The Gift-Books,” and Mrs. Hall’s “ Book of the 
Thames.” 

The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography, 
Parts 16 to 20 (Blackie) contain twelve large 
coloured maps, which have the merit of present- 
Ing the must recent discoveries and the latest 
political divisions of territory in all parts of the 
world. When completed it will be one of the 
most valuable, as it is the cheapest Atlas ever 
published. 

The 15th and 16th parts of Routledge’s 
Shakspere, profusely illustrated by Gilbert, con- 
tain “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
* Much Ado about Nothing.” 

The December part of the National Magazine 
preserves its reputation for the beauty and 
number of its engravings. 

No. 10 of Russell's History of the British Expe- 
dition to the Crimea almost completes the work. 
The 6th number of Lever’s Davenport Dunn 








remainder being devoted to such appropriate 


at least, the great merit of brevity. 


carries the reader into the heart of the story. 








THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tue days of memoirs, diaries, and journals appear 
to have passed away. No one keeps a journal 


nowadays, unless it be the indispensable journal | 


of the counting-house, and no one a diary but 
the eighteenpenny pocket one, in which the per- 
son jots down an engagement, an odd bet, or 
traces some symbol meaningless to all but him- 
self. Sensible men in truth avoid recording their 
thoughts, emotions, prejudices, hopes, and mis- 
haps. A man no longer thinks of recording his 
gallantries, his escapades, his visits to the bench 
or the coulisses of the opera. No nineteenth cen- 
tury Pepys chronicles the pattern of his wife’s 
last new gown, nor the quality of the stuffed 
goose had for the Sunday’s dinner. As it regards 
public events and political coteries, the newspaper 
renders it needless to record the vicissitudes of a 
ministry or the tactics of an opposition. There 
are, no doubt, many scandals committed in our 
day, and there may be found possibly a fair 
sprinkling of profligacy among all classes; and 
these are sufficiently ventilated by the police 
report. There may be court secrets, and they 
may just as well continue to be secrets if they 
are not to be made known until a century hence, 
when the notes of a minister fall into the hands 
of an enterprising publisher. In short, few have 








time to jot down their observations on men and | 
| things in a manner likely to prove edifying to 
| posterity. 
The memoirs and journals of the seventeenth 
j; and eighteenth centuries have a value which 
| none written at the present day are likely to 
| equal. They have recorded events which no 
public journal dared to record, or thought it 
| worth while to record. Then they give us life 
| portraits of the great actors in past history, of 
| kings, princes, ministers and their minions, which ! 
assist us to the proper interpretation of con- 
temporaneous history. The diary and the 
| memoir have enabled the modern writer to show | 
| how crooked are many of the straight passages of | 
past history, and how very rough the smooth. | 
| To these plain-spoken, often sparkling, often | 
| prosy, records, we are indebted for a better know- | 
| ledge of the character of governors and the con- 
| dition of the governed. We have to find our 
| way through much filth, to peruse many a scandal, 
| to be revolted at many a crime ; but it is only 
| thus that we are able to realise the character of 
| the more immediate generations of the past. 

| To the recent edition of the voluminous memoirs 
i 








of Saint Simon has succeeded the Chronique | 
de la Regence et du réegne de Louis XV. (1718— | 
1763), ou Journal de Barbier, Avocat au Parle- 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ment de Paris. This is the first complete 
edition, and has been published in eight volumes, 
by the authorisation of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. In these forty-seven years occurred 
a multitude of events important in the history of 
France and the history of Europe. Barbier has 
kept his journal from month to month in adry, 
lawyer-like style. He occasionally exposes his 
prejudices; but on the whole he writes in a truth- 
ful and trustworthy manner. And what a 
journal of folly, crime, sensuality, of fraud and 
falsehood, of meanness and cupidity, of rapacity 
and oppression, he has left behind him! Unpre- 
meditatedly he has written an invaluable intro- 
duction to the history of the first French 
revolution. That great event, and its necessity, 
can never be perfectly understood without 
such aids as the advocate of the Parliament of 
Paris here affords us. The most meagre 
summary of the contents of this work would far 
exceed the space allotted to us. Suffice it, there 
is not a minister, a statesman, a general, a leading 
man of letters, a royal pimp, a jewelled harlot, a 
coronetted debaucher or pandering lacquey, 
during this corrupt period, who has not a mark 
set against his name in the pages of Barbier. 
The quarrels of the clergy, the dissensions of the 
Jesuits and Jansenists, the persecutions of the 
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latter, the intrigues of the former, and the posi- 
tion of men of letters and of science in an age of 
general corruption and profligacy, are the sub- 
jects likewise of frequent entries in the journal. 
We have before us the last volume, which con- 
tains the journal of Barbier for the years 1762, 
1763, which is chiefly occupied by the growing 
difficulties between the Court and the Parliament, 
the extravagances of the former, and the refusals 
of the latter to sanction new edicts for the fiscal 
oppression of the people. The journal of Barbier 
is followed by an important document, the 
“ Journal de Police” for 1742, 1743. This latter 
journal fell into private hands at the taking of | 
the Bastile, in 1789. It is bound in parchment, | 
and is labelled ‘‘ Minutes pour le Ministére, 1742.” 
The entries are those of spies of the bon ton, who 
were to be found in every saloon and every place 
of public resort. They contain, as might be 
surmised, many curious revelations respecting 
persons, and of the state of society. To M. 
Victor Schoelcher, into whose hands it fell, the 
public were first indebted for having deciphered 
it. It is here republished from the Revue Ré- 
trospective, of 1834, then conducted by the learned 
M. Taschereau. An ample and useful index 
closes the volume. From the work we give a 
few extracts at random. Under the entry June 
1762, we read: 

Parliament, on the 11th of this month, caused to be 
burned, by the hand of the executioner, a book in four 
volumes in 8vo., by Jean Jacques Rousseau, intituled 
Emile, ou U Education, printed, it is said, at the Hague ; 
it is a pupil that he instructs as he gradually comes 
of age. A month ago this book made some noise, and 
was distributed in Paris, where the philosophic spirit 
of the author is known who wrote the whole. Therein 
he justifies all religious revelation, following the 
recital made of it by M. the Advocate-General in his 
denunciation of it, even to saying that one can be saved 
without believing in God, considering the invincible igno- 
rance of divinity, which can excuse man; and other 
systems of the samekind. As his name is discovered 
on the frontispiece of the book, the court, by its sen- 
tence has decreed the seizure of his body. Rousseau 
was a man to allow himself to be taken, and to defend 
the truth of his book; but they say he has good 
friends, who put him into a postchaise, and caused 
him to get out of France. 

Just before the peace concluded between France 
and England, in 1762, the Duke of Bedford came 
to Paris as English Minister-Plenipotentiary, At 
a féte given, in October, at Fontainebleau, the 
Duchess was present, and we find the following 
characteristic entry: 

Thursday, 13th of this month, there was a repre- 
sentation of “‘ Psyche” by the actors of the opera. 
All the ladies of the Court were there, loaded with 
diamonds and in the greatest magnificence. Madame 
the Duchess of Bedford, who was there with her 
niece, was a spectator of it. This was good policy, to 
show the English, at least, that all our losses have 
not reduced us to indigence. 

In the “Journal de Police,” respecting English- 
women, there is an entry supplied by a spy. 

80 July (1743).—It was remarked yesterday that 
more English have been seen in Paris during the last 
fortnight than ordinary. Two pretty women of this 
nation were heard speaking of the King with great 
respect and admiration ; they had been to Versailles, 
to have the pleasure of seeing him. One of them said, 
that she would wager her fair face that he had every 
perfection of heart and character, and that, if there 
was a felicity in life, it would be to be loved by 
such a fine king; these were the terms she used. They 
admired also M. the Dauphin, and they conjectured 
that one day he would be a great prince, but that he 
would love the ladies prodigiously. One asked them 
what led them to form this judgment. ‘ Because he 
did not cease to regard us,” replied the youngest; 
“‘ and because this seemed to afford him pleasure.” 

Among the curious documents contained in the 
appendix there are two of an original character— 
a hangman’s bill of costs, and the tariff of public 
executions. We present them to the reader; 
but we cannot present him with the original 
orthography. It is not to be expected that the 
hangman owed much to the schoolmaster in those 
days. 

Memorandum of that which is due to the execu- 
tioner, for putting into force the sentence of the 
court, which condemned a person to be hanged 
at Montmartre, previously put to the question. To wit: 
For having transported the said to Montmartre, 

with two assistants, and there having passed 

III cstixdidias codibc shan eothnatntakessrvecsensabecs liv. 30 





For the cart, with two horses 


For having put the same person to the question... 15 | 
ge ee 30 
More, for having transported his corpse to the 
place of burial after execution ............ssce000e 30 
DORR sis nnwvissincierearcarccessitaaiiacs liy. 120 


| mit one or two passages. | 
| is, of course, familiar with the opening lines of | 


Notes to be added to the tariff of executions : 

For beheading 100 liv. 

One runs the risk of breaking the Damascus, the 

blade of which costs 500 liv. ; if it breaks, the repair 

costs 24 liv. And for entertainment and travelling, 

6 liv. the year; this sum is very moderate, seeing the 
reasons above stated. 


For burning 


PPreeeerrrrerrrrir rire it iii rir 


50 liv. 


Perereeerrrerrrrrrr tr itir tii) 


Un jour, & la moitié du chemin de la vie, 
J’avais quitté la voie od le Ciel nous convie, 
Et je me retrouvai dans une Apre forét 
Sauvage, ténébreuse, od le pied s‘égarait. 
Rien gqu’A m’en souvenir ma peur se renouvelle ; 
O lecteur! en tracer une image fidele, 
C’est un labeur amer presque autant que la mort. 


The inadequacy of French verse to meet the 
demands of the original is here pretty obvious. 





The expenses of cords, hooks, perch, skins, and | We miss the ¢erza rima ; but that is not all. To pad 


other necessary tools—this amounts to 20 or 25 liv. 
For breaking on the wheel 


happened more than once. In this case the expense 
is 18 liv., especially as a tourniquet is used, and as the 
cord which crosses the plank is cut. One which cost 
40 liv. was broken at an execution on the Place St. 
Michel. 


For hanging 
If the cord breaks, each cord costs 6 liv. 
it can never serve the executioner but twice. 


For that which is connected with other sentences, 
there are always some expenses to be reckoned, 
making one with the other 5 or 6 liv. 

Besides, every day given to the high court of 
justice costs the executioner 10 or 12 liv. for his 
nourishment, that of his domestics, and of his horse. 

He is obliged to have always that which shall 
serve the other justices in provisions, that there may 
be no delay in executing orders, which amounts to a 
considerable sum without profit. 

Besides he is obliged to lodge his mates out of 
their ordinary abode in Paris, otherwise he would not 
be able to find them at the appointed hour; or he is 
obliged to respond to several jurisdictions at once, 
and he has no other resource, since he can employ no 
one out of this vocation. 

There are a thousand other petty details, which it 
would require a volume to explain, but which the 
intelligences of the magistracy can easily penetrate. 


Besides, 


The public executioner endeavours to make a 
good case. He omits to state how often, in the 
course of his various occupations, the blade did 
not break and the cord was not cut. It is inge- 
nious, his putting it to the intelligence of the 
magistrates to estimate the value of the thousand 
petty details of expenses, which would occupy a 
volume. We shall have to return to these 
volumes probably upon another occasion. 

Dante has received another translator in M. de 
Mongis, procurator-general of the Imperial Court 
of Dijon. A metrical translation of the great 
Plorontine, diffeult in any language, is oepe- 
cially soin the French, with its solemn Alex- 
andrine, and dull and nasal syllables which can 
but very inadequately represent the clear, melo- 
dious, and sonorous tones of the Italian original. 
M. Mongis has done his best to overcome the 
difficulties which his mother-tongue opposed to 
his attempt, and has produced a version of the 
“Divine Comedy” which, in the opinion of compe- 
tent judges, is destined to occupy a distinguished 
place in French literature. It has been a long 
and affectionate labour—it has been a courageous 
one. “In labouring upon it for twenty years,” 
he says, “I have had the courage to say to 
myself—J run great risk of not being read. But 
faith sustained me; may I be able to say one day 
that it has saved me.” He is well aware that 
he has been working for the few, that he will 
have but a very limited class of readers; but he 
considers that the favourable opinion of the in- 
telligent, and of the few who have made Dante a 
serious study, will amply reward the care and 
pains he has taken. He is modest in his demands 
upon the attention of even the few; he begs that 
the man of taste will favour him with reading, 
before condemning him, two cantos only of the 
“* Divine Comedy, as he has endeavoured to re- 
produce them—“ uniting as much as in me 
laid rigorous exactitude to an elegance sober 
and severe; allowing the pure forms and | 
proud contours of the model to be dis- | 
cerned under a borrowed garment; dis- | 
simulating, without effacing under its new | 
robes, the too abrupt colours which in our ers | 
would constitute a blemish; attaching myself to | 


preserve entire the attitude, the accent, the 
spirit, the perfume of the work—that something 
inexpressible which is called physiognomy, and 
which constitutes resemblance, which is not in | 
the traits of the visage, but which is to re- | 
gularity of form what grace is to beauty.” It is | 
to the minority then that M. Mongis addresses | 
himself, and he is resolved to abide by its verdict. | 
To the judgment of this minority we shall sub- | 


} 


Every reader of Dante | 


the “ Inferno.” 
Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, &c. 


M. Mongis thus translates the stanza: 


50 liv. | 
One runs the risk of breaking the bar, which has | 





| the first line the translator introduces the words 
“un jour,” one day, which are not in the text. 
The expression, besides, is too definite in its in- 
definiteness. Dante’s expression seems to be ex- 
| pressly vague. The poet says, besides, ‘di 
| nostra vita,” of which “de la vie,” on the part of 
| the translator, does not convey the exact mean- 
ing. But, as criticisms of this nature are not 
generally interesting, we pass on to submit a. 
few lines of the translation, to those who may be 
familiar with the French and the Italian, taken 
from the well-known episode of the loves of 
Francesco and Paolo. Virgil and Dante have 
arrived in these presence of the victims of love. 
Dante, seized with pity, begs his master to stop, 
to speak to the two. The two are wafted towards 
them, and Francesco tells the tale of their fate. 
We give the catastrophe, the sequel of the reading 
| of Lancelot. 

“Nous étions ce jour-ld seuls, sans peur, sans soup¢on : 

Bien de fois il advint, en lisant, qu'un passage 

Fit rencontrer nos yeux, palir notre visage: 

Mais un seul mot, helas! nous a perdus tout deux. 

Arrivés & la page ou’ Lancelot heureux 

Couvre de ses baisers un caressant sourire, 

Paul (qu’’ mes bras jamais le ciel ne te retire !) 

Pau! osa, tout tremblant, imiter Lancelot. . . . 

Le livre fut pour nous un autre Gallehot. . . . 

Et nous ne Ifimes pas ce jour-la davantage. 

Pendant qu'un des esprits me tenait ce langage, 

La second sanglotait, sur sa sceur appuyé. 

Moi j‘eus le cceur brisé d’une telle pitié, 

Qu’'il semblait que déja j’eusse un pied dans la tombe, 

Je palis—je tombai—comme un cadavre tombe. 

The conciseness of the English language has 
often been remarked in Cary’s translation of the 
tenth line, in the passage quoted :— 

That day we read no more. 


Of the version of M. Mongis, a competent French 
authority has said: ‘‘ At first sight it is meri- 
torious; at the secend, it is excellent,” and we 
can say no more. 

M. de la Landelle, a retired naval officer, and 
of some repute as a maker of ballads, gave a 
reading at his own house the other day, before 
some of his friends, of his favourite work, upon 
| which he was engaged upwards of ten years— 
Le Gaillard d’avant, chansons maritimes. His 
design has been to furnish French seamen with a 
superior class of songs appropriate to their tastes 
and to their character as studied by him. We 
may be allowed to question, however, whether 
the ballads which have met with the applause of 
the saloon will elicit the same applause on the 
forecastle. A Dibdin appears once an age only 
in England or anywhere else. If flattery is an 
ingredient of success, M. de la Landelle’s sea- 
songs ought to succeed. One of his pieces which 
has been much applauded, is a boat-song, “ Les 
Enfants de la Mer,” with the chorus—- 

Chante. chante 
L’ardeur vailiante, 
Lair calme et fier, 
Des enfans de la mer. 

Of the seven verses we signalise the last: the 
Deity is alluded to: 

Pour les saints il fit le cie) clair, 

Pour les damnés il fit enfer, 

Pour les hommes il fit la mer: 
Chante, chante. 

The /euilletons for the ensuing year promise to 
be sufficiently interesting. The great Alexandre, 
pére, the man renowned for a legion of superchéries, 
appears to-morrow in Le Pays, with a new his- 
torical romance, L’ Horoscope, which is to be fol- 
lowed by a new novel by Auguste Maquet. The 
Siécle has commenced the publication of a posthu- 
mous novel by Eugene Sue—Les Secrets d Oreiller. 
It is as yet too early to speak of its merits. 








FRANCE, 


Paris, Dec. 11. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
M. Betxavtt, the present Minister of the 
Interior, and whilom a soz-disant democrat under 
Louis Philippe, is sedulously earning the repu- 
tation of one of the most brutal and unenlightened 
persecutors the press in France has yet had to 
contend against. Your readers have all heard of 
the arbitrary measure by which this satrap has 
suspended for two months the journal La Presse. 
It is not expedient to enter into an investigation 
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of the political mistake of this act of tyranny— 
which in fact amounts to little short of down- 


on the country itself. ‘Tacitus tells us that Rus- 


tocus and Senecio were put to death for having | 
written a book in praise of Thraseas and Helvi- | 


dius, which was burnt in the forum by the M. 
Bellault of that day. 


of indignation. 
Romani et libertatem senatus aboleri arbitraban- 


tur. . . .. Dedimus profecto grand epatientiz | 


documentum. Sicut vetus zwtas vidit quid ulti- 


mum in libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitute. | 


Adempto per inquisitiones et loquendi scri- 


bendique commercio, memoriam quoque ijsam | 


cum voce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra 
potestate esset oblivisci quam tacere.” 
Unfortunately for France, it is in precisely a 
similar condition—a man cannot write a book | 
or a newspaper article without running the risk | 
of being pounced upon by the police, having | 
his property plundered, and being either exiled, 


petty system of persection directed against him. 


} 
| 
! 
or compelled to seek abroad a refuge against the | 
} 


Few of your readers have ever heard of | 
Loret and his Muze Historique, although there | 
are few writers who are better entitled to the | 


gratitude of the reading public. Loret may be 
regarded as one of the founders of journalism in 
France. 
Fronde, when the public appetite for news was 
all the greater from its having but little to 
satisfy it, and encouraged by the patronage ot | 
Mile. de Longueville, then exiled from town, he | 
commenced on the 12th of May 1650 to send 
her, every week, letters in verse, to let her | 
know 


Les bruits qui courent quelques fois 
Parmi la cour et les bourgeois. 

The attempt was successful. Mlle. de Longue- | 
ville allowed copies to be made of the letters of | 
her poet. These copies were multiplied, and | 
soon gained for themselves and their author an | 
European reputation. They were written in | 
verse in the burlesque style, which Scarron had | 
made popular, and had the merit of saying a 
great deal in a few words. Each of the letters 
contained about 250 lines, and touched upon 
every topic of the day. Court news, town scan- 
dal, the last sermon, and the newest intrigue 
were all duly recorded; and there is no doubt 
that, had he written at the present day, the 
“Muze Historique” would have had no end of 
warnings and suspension. A letter was pub- 
lished every Sunday in the year, save at Easter, 
when he used to take a week’s holiday. He con- 
tinued this for fifteen years—from 1650 to 1665, 
—and this collection, which was very scarce, has 
just been republished with explanatory notes by 
M. Jannet, an enterprising publisher, who resus- 
citates the literary treasures of an age gone by, 
and places them within the reach of small 
purses. The taste for reading is still suf- 
ficiently prevalent in France to render the spe- 
culation profitable. 

An English actor, a Mr. Luez, has had the 
idea of making the natives of Strasburgh ac- 
quainted with the tragedies of Shakspere. 
Under the impression that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, our enterprising countryman, so 
says the Journal de Strasbourg, has so arranged 
the plays of l’immortel Williams, that whilst he 
recites the part in English, the other characters 
are performed in French! As at Strasburgh 
they only speak a kind of bastard German, it is 
asserted the natives had not found out the dif- 
ference, and are enthusiastic in their applause. 


| dancers, 
right robbery; but one cannot but view with re- | 
gret the influencce it must have on the periodical | 
literature of the country, and through the press | 


Then the Roman historian | 
breaks out into one of his characteristic explosions | 
“Scilicet illo igne vocem populi | 
| judgment gratis, were held up to scorn in Figaro 


Living in the troublous times of the | 
} 





Among the impostures of the day, none are 
more barefaced than our professional jokers of 
the press — excepting always our friend the 
Charivari, a daily publication which has gone on 
for years, and both by pencil and pen keeps up 
a fire of pleasantries at passing follies with a 
constancy akin to the miraculous. 
sketches display a finer spirit of satire than even 


more refined. The best are by the illustrious 
Cham; butall are good. The paper, of course, is 
not always witty, but it is never dull. This 
praise cannot be accorded to any of its fellow- 
labourers in the fields of fun, whose working out 
of a joke often reminds one of the working out a 
heavy mathematical problem. The Charivari 
has had many followers, but not one rival. One 
of the most notorious is the Figaro, by no means 


Some of its | i ‘ , 
| derful to see the awe in which men of really dis- 
Hogarth himself conceived; equally forcible, but | 


out chiefly to keep the players, singers, opera- 
and sueh folks in order; 
all the world loves to see this Paria race 
abused, the paper manages to keep its head 
above water—which I take to be the 
real translation of the 
a quarante mille abonnés. 
had the merit of telling the truth about some 
very disreputable persons connected with the 
press. Certain honest critics, who regularly sold 
their opinions to artistes who paid them hand- 
somely, and on those who did not gave their 


with a bold and fearless truth which gave it at 
once a reputation with the public. ‘This trait 
was, however, too good to be permanent, and 
means were soon found to silence so uncivil a 
compere; and Figaro gradually degenerated into 
one of the mass of theatrical papers which are 
the disgrace of journalism in this good city, and 
the scourge of all artistes who happen to mistake 
the way to its good graces. It began, however, 
to sink into oblivion, when its director bethought 
himself of a means of increasing his connection 
by a dinner “dodge,” a scheme not without 
merit in its way. It seems there are not less 
than 500 dramatic authors in Paris—poor fel- 
lows!—a very large number of musical composers, 
besides an entire army of actors, singers, 
musicians, scene-painters, and other attachés of 
the stage. In Paris, as in most other places, the 
whole mob of theatrical auxiliaries enjoy the 
privilege of being set down as wits. And the 
vivacious tonsor wisely thought that opening a 
connection with this large body would give him 
a prodigious lift. He accordingly devised a series 
of: dinners at which the.rédacieurs of Fiyaro were 
to presidé, to which the numberless host above 
described were to be invited—but this hospitality, 
being on the well-known Yorkshire system of 
each guest paying his scot, is not quite so munifi- 
cent on the part of the Amphitryon as it would 
at first appear. But the viands were good, and, 
the symposium being Véfour’s in the Palais 
Royal, the thing took. Of the number invited, 
amounting to sixty, scarcely one was found to 
refuse the invitation, though most of the com- 
pany met their hosts for the first time, 
and had in various instances been the objects of 
the abuse and ridicule of the writers of the Figaro. 
This face is sufficient tO eaplalu the painful seuse 
of constraint and dulness which prevailed during 
the evening, and rendered this “ Banquet of 
Wits” one of the most heavy and stupid affairs 
of the kind that ever came off at the renowned 
Véfour’s. In most cases the invitation was 
replied to by flashy letters—since published in 
the Figaro—in which the writers try to put a 
jocose face on the matter, not one of them having 
the courage to speak out their opinion. This 
dinner of murderous critics and their unhappy 
victims—the latter vainly endeavouring to look 
happy and pleased with their entertainers— 
reminds one of the poor sheep and the butcher 
described by the poet: 
Pleased to the last, they nip their flowery food, 
And lick the hand just raised. ... 
They looked most sheepishly all night, and no 
doubt felt so. The only refusal recorded was 
from M. Scribe, the well-known dramatist, whose 
writings they have been particularly severe upon, 
and whose refusal was couched in the following 
terms: 
“ Paris. 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN,—I dine only with my friends ; and, 
having the misfortune not to be among the number 
of yours, I feel I have no title whatever to the honour 
of the invitation you have favoured me with. I have 
the honour to remain, &e. EUGENE ScriBe.” 

This refusal seems to have gone more to the 
heart of Figaro than all the glosing complimen- 
tary effusions he received from so many other 
quarters, and he retorted by some doggrel abuse, 
which by no means conveys a high opinion of the 
poetic powers of the journalist. The dinners are 


to be continued weekly as long as anybody can | 


be found to attend them. It is, however, won- 
tinguished talent stand in regard to these mere 
animalcule of the press--papers which in so- 
ciety not one in ten thousand ever sees or hears 
of. They are read and supported by artistes 
alone for their own torment. 

The theatres of Paris are going on tolerably 
well, the receipts of the last month amounting to 
something not far short of 60,000/. sterling—an 
increase of about 1000/. on the month of October. 
The Italian Opera is going on rather slowly. 


a brilliant specimen of its genus. It lays itself | Mario is decidedly waning—so much so, that it is ' other individual. 


and, as | 


announcement qu'il | 
Figaro, however, has or | 


' doubtful if he will be able to finish the season. His 
only replagant is a young tenor named Belart, with 
a sweet voice, but the most infernal actor ever 
seen. A musical critic, describing his debut, says: 
“M. Belart had to contend in Gennaro, in 
‘Lucrezia Borga, with the full recollection of 
Mario, whose appearance and manicre de grand 
seigneur in this part gave him advantages pos- 
sessed by no other vocalist on the stage. In these 
| qualifications M. Belart is peculiarly wanting. 
We have never seen a singer possessed of such 
vocal powers so utterly deficient in all those 
requirements necessary for a favourable present- 
ment before the public. But, as a set-off to 
these serious drawbacks, the young tenor pos- 
sesses an organ of remarkable beauty—not of very 
great strength, but of asweetness and purity of tone 
scarcely to be surpassed. Looking to his youth, 
it would not surprise us to find M. Belart 
in a few years the first tenor of his time. His 
style is of the best Italian school, by which we 
would be understood to mean something very 
different from that of the present day. His 
first air, ‘Di Pescator ignobile,’ went off tamely; 
but his share in the trio with the Duke and 
Lucrezia was excellently given. It was, how- 
ever, his air in the opening of the third act, which 
revealed the sterling qualities of his beautiful 
voice and the elegancies of a style which at once 
surprised and charmed every listener, reminding 
the audience of Mario in some of those happy 
moments when they find him all himself. M. 
Belart was warmly applauded and recalled after 
this admirable display; but we warn this 
| young artiste not to permit any triumphs 
| as a singer, present or to come, to cause him to 
neglect immediate application to some reputed 
maitre de maintien or other efficient functionary to 
show him how to move, stand, and look upon the 
stage. The manner in which he goes through 
these necessary evolutions at present would. damn 
Orpheus himself.” Every word of this is true; 
but I regret to add that he does not seem to have 
taken the advice thus kindly given, for he remains 
a specimen of the worst actor that ever imitated 
humanity. We have also had a nice little 
Countess, Mme. Wilhorst, an American lady, 


and very pretty; is evidently very well taught; 
but was so frightened, that to form any opinion 
uf her puwere as a singer was quite impossible, 
She has not repeated the ré/e, which was that 
of the lively widow in “Don Pasquale.” It is 
said she gave the director 1000/. for permission 
to sing. Her husband is described as immensely 
rich, and quite able to support these rather 
expensive whims. In other respects there is 
little to record in the musical or theatrical 
world. 





ITALY. 


TOMMASO GROSSI. 

Ir is now rather more than a year since the 
literary world of Italy was called upon to mourn 
for the death of Tommaso Grossi, a native of 
Lombardy, whom public opinion had long ad- 
mitted to a place among the first writers of fic- 
tion and verse in his language within modern 
times. His works are not voluminous, consist- 
ing of a single romance, among the most suc- 
cessful with Italian readers since the ‘“ Promessi 
Sposi,” an epic in fifteen cantos, various minor 
poems styled by the author “ Novelle,” and a few 
lyrics, the best of which are dispersed over the 
pages of the prose. All these, in the complete edi- 
tion lately published at Naples, are comprised in a 
single volume, Certainly this writer has proved 
himself, as an Italian novelist, though by no means 
one of the most prolific, one of the most vivid in 
colouring, truthful in pathos, and familiar with 
the historic characteristic of the epochs displayed ; 
as a poet, among the most masterly in the use of 
| his musical idiom, to a degree that ever charms 
| the ear and wins attention by the facile flow of 
harmonious numbers in his pages; and his 
verse, if it seems monotonous after long 
perusal, is unfailingly appropriate to the 
dignity of its themes, equable, and sustained with 
the skill of a true artist. The value of these 
| productions, regarded as belonging to the litera- 
| ture of their language, consists mainly in this, 

that they represent with strikingly picturesque 

effects the Romantic in Italian letters—that school 

which, during the last quarter of a century, has 
| enjoyed decided superiority of place, though not 
| uncontested supremacy, which may be ascribed 

to the influences of Manzoni rather than to any 
But “romanticism,” as that 








married to aGerman Count. She is petite in person, 
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great writer understands it, is a principle lying | by a dark cloud, leaving us only certain that | historic authority seems to establish more fully, 


deeper and more subtly interwoven with the 
interests and aspirations of humanity, than as | 
Grossi has illustrated it; for, in his writings, it is 


the garb rather than the sentiment, the pageant- 


the final scene was tragic—that violent death 
put a premature term to the career of present 
Visconti. It was rumoured at Milan that he | 
committed suicide after putting to death, in a 


at least, than the other version. The canzoni 
with which these pages are interspersed, mostly 
ascribed to the skill of an unusually respectable 
professional jester (who turns out to be a priest 


machinery rather than the informing mind in | paroxysm of jealousy, the woman he loved. One} and a canon, ultimately resuming his sacred 


which the Romantic asserts itself. 
After perusing these pages throughout, in fact, | 
one can scarcely allow the attributes of versatility | 
or depth to their author. Grossi has nothing of | 
what the German idiom calls “ many-sided- 
ness ;” the range of his perceptions and moral 
vision is not remarkable for extent ; his insight 
into humanity is not equal to his pictorial powers , 
or sensibility. Ever ready to sympathise, com- 
passionate, and reverence, to depict sorrow with | 
feeling, and the sublimity of the religious prin- | 
ciple with appreciation, he yet enters little into the | 
mysteries of the inner life, or the infinite and en- 
during, and fails to delineatethe higher aspirations 
that blend with the lower attributes, or the con- 
flicts of passion and will that stir the depths of our 
nature. A gentle, generous, and refined character | 
manifests itself in all his creations; but we feel, 
at the end, that the chivalrous heroes and inno- 
cent sufferers, the romantic adventures and mys- 
teries, made to pass in melo-dramatic succession 
over these pages, are offsprings of a single ima- 
ginative mood, the expression of the same ten- 
dency in the temper and sympathies of the pro- 
ducing mind. The masquerade includes a variety 
of groups effectively attired and mingled; but the 
same characters, with slight modification, are 
sustained by numerous exhibitors. Yet, withal, 
it is impossible not to esteem a write. whose aims 
are ever pure and feelings healthful—who has | 
brought so large an amount of erudition and 
knowledge of the past into the storehouse of his 
materials for constructing fiction—who always 
enlists sympathy on the side of virtue, asserts 
tue pre-eminence of faith and religious hope as 
guides and powers; whilst from the personalities 
and catastrophes of his story, whether prose or 
verse, the impression received is always in har- 
mony with the highest moral requirements. 
“Marco Visconti” is an historic romance, 
dedicated to Manzoni, and, like his master- 
piece, opening with a scene on the shores of the 
beautiful Como. It aims at presenting a picture 
of manners and society in Northern Italy during | 
the early years of the fourteenth century; but 
the name taken from a real personage of the 
celebrated house which then ruled over the 
Milanese is not particularly appropriate, as it is 
but occasionally that he appears on the scene, 
and it is his ascendancy over the fate of others, 
rather than the analysis of his character or 
narration of his actions, that renders this scion of 
the formidable Visconti in any sense the hero of 
Grossi’s tale. The historic foundation, in fact, is 
not that on which the central incidents are made 
to rest, or the most interesting situations to 
arise from. Marco (to whom we are introduced 
by a sketch of his real life) was the second and 
favourite son of Matteo, who founded the fortunes 
of the Visconti house; distinguished from youth 
as one of the greatest captains of the day, he 
maintained the siege of Genoa against the com- 
bined forces of Robert of Naples, the Church, and 
the leading Guelfic cities of Italy. After the 
death of his father, Marco, impatient of the 
tyrannic rule of his brother Galeozzo, united him- 
self to a discontented party, and, when the 
Ghibellines urged Louis the Bavarian to an 
intervention in Italy, accused Galeozzo to that 
Emperor of secret intrigues with the Pope at 
Avignon, and of practices aimed at the over- 
throw of the imperial cause in the Italian States. | 
The consequence was the abolition, for a period, 
of the Visconti sovereignty at Milan, and the 
confinement of Galeozzo with his two brothers 
and nephew in the horrific dungeons called the 
forni (ovens) at Monza, constructed by the very 
potentate who was now condemned to languish 
in their dismal recesses. Marco, however, | 
who, though turbulent and ambitious, does not 
seem to have been cruel by nature, himself ex-~ 
erted interest with the Emperor, which pro- 
cured the release of his relatives; but the death 
of Galeozzo soon followed, accelerated by the 
sufferings of eight months’ imprisonment. In | 
his further conduct towards his family, suspicion | 











attaches to the memory of Marco, whose spirit | familiar with the contrasted aspects of Italian 
could not submit contentedly to the feeble rule | landscape must feel the truth of this, and the sig- 
nificance of the analogies here instanced between 
the world of nature and that of feeling. A terrific | 


of his nephew, Azoul. Aspiring to obtain ned 
himself the succession to the paternal power and 


cujus morte certum ignoratur;’ but Giovanni | 


Villani, who had personal intercourse with | 
Marco at Florence, distinctly charges his brothers 
and nephew with the crime of his assassination. 
By Grossi, in the pages of this romance, he is 
represented as a man of many fine and generous 
qualities, though of untamed passions and 
haughty temper, inspiring fear and commanding 
deference, whilst capable of exciting the most de- 
voted affection in those around him. All the ac- 
customed machinery of medieval romance has been | 
profusely employed in this work—tournaments, 
the trial by the ordeal of combat, princely ban- 
quets, vast and gloomy castles, courts with their 
glittering retinue of pages, men-at-arms, min- 
strels and fools, scenes of assassination, incendi- 
aries, monks and monasteries, jailors and execu- 
tioners. The picture presented has more of the 
bright side than the ably-wrought story by 
Cantu, “Margherita Pusterla,” which, treating 
of ainiost the same epoch and the same localities, 
dwells particularly on dark and evil aspects. 
Grossi’s romance may be classed with those of 
Massimo d’Azeglio and Guerrazzi, and certainly 
among the best Italy has produced since the yet 
unrivalled achievement in this walk of Manzoni. 
There is one improbability in the conduct of his 
plot that criticism cannot overlook—the carrying | 
away of the lady, whom Visconti has loved un- 
requited, after her treacherous separation from 
her husband on their marriage-day, and her long 
confinement in one of the castles of the great 
captain, without his own connivance or even 
knowledge — this whole audacious proceeding 
being devised by a villanous chatellain, in no 
other interest or object than that of ultimately 
compelling the unhappy lady to yield to Marco’s 
passion, and thus eventually securing high favour 
for himself, the contriver of this outrage! But 
for its tragic results, such an expedient for in- 
gratiating a potent master would savour of the 
comic, and might seem a desperate parody 
on the “Fourberies de Scapin.” But the 
disappearance of Bice and her bridegroom forms 
the point in the story, after which all becomes 
rapidly overcast by gloom, and we feel the ap- 
proach of a wonderful catastrophe. The afflicted 
families are at last apprised of their fate, the 
plot is frustrated, and its authors punished with 
due severity by the magnate in whose service 
their web of iniquity has been woven. The gentle 
bride is rescued from a subterranean dungeon; 
but the trial has overwhelmed her, preceded, as 
it had been, by the agonies of a cruel separation; 
and she is reunited to her parents and her 
husband, only to die in their arms, after death- 
bed meetings and partings full of sad tenderness, 
in scenes worked up with pathos free from all 
theatrical exaggerations, and touched by the 
light of religious hope and resignation, with 
an earnest truthfulness that exemplifies the au- 
thor’s highest powers. The mother of Bica 
has been beloved by Visconti in the earlier years 
of his stormy life, nor without requital, though 
many obstacles have prevented their union ; this 
circumstance gives occasion to another scene of 
highly-wrought pathos, the meeting by night be- 
tween this matron (now Countess del Balzo) and 
Mareo, after more than twenty years have 
passed since they saw each other, when in 
both minds the memories of the past, the 
traces of passion struggling for revival, 
contend with the vivid and painful interests 
of the present. er daughter’s sorrows in impri- 
sonment are affectingly portrayed, especially in 
one scene, where, gazing from a balcony on the 
melancholy sunset whose dim rays, through the 
exhalations of a marshy soil, feebly glimmer over 
the flat monotonous landscape (in the neighbour- 
hood of Milan), the captive is reminded, by con- 
trast, of the glories that used to attend the setting 
luminary, with the expanse of lake and mountains 
and woods below, as she contemplated the spec- 
tacle from her father’s castle, the home of her 
childhood on the shores of Como. Whosoever is 





| old chronicler, Lazario, says of the event, “De | functions), are among Grossi’s happiest poetic 


efforts. Some have a bird-like melody and 
cadence, with a blending of the playful and 
mournful in sentiment that fascinates: feeling 
and graceful expression have rarely been united 
more felicitously in Italian verse. 

“The Lombards at the First Crusade,” this 
author's principal poem, is in the stanza of, and to 
some degree moulded upon, the “ Gerusalemme ” 
of Tasso, and, I believe, the most elaborate 
attempt at the heroic epos that the present cen- 
tury has been invited to criticise. 

After perusing its fifteen cantos, it is not likely 
that impressions will be left on many readers 
opposed to the prevailing views as to this class of 
compositions and subjects. The acceptance of 
this poem among the Italian public generally 
supplies a test of the feeling of the age. Extolled 
as a modern classic, it is, I have reason to believe, 
very little read, even by its admirers; and of the 
few who have carefully studied it from beginning 
to end may probably be predicated, in the words 
of Johnson's irreverent sarcasms on “ Paradise 
Lost”—“no one ever wished it longer.” One of the 
most intelliger't Italian critics, Cereseto, says of 
it, in his essay “On the Epos in Italy” (prefixed 
to the Turin edition of Italian and Foreign Epics, 
in the Nuova Biblioteca Popolare): “The poem of 
the ‘Lombardi,’ with all its poetic splendours, 
with its style and tone more popular than that 
of Tasso, with its conduct of the story more 
romantic and more suited to flatter the appetite 
of satiated readers—this poem may nevertheless 
be said to have been still-born. Ly treading so 
closely in the steps of Tasso, the author has 
exposed himself to great disadvantages, though 
his argument comprises much more than the 
historic facts of the actions introduced by his 
illustrious precursor; all the leading events, from 
the departure of the first crusade to the taking of 
Jerusalem, and the victory over the combined 
Oriental forces from Egypt, being admitted into 
his canvas. ‘The only originality yet possible in 
the treatment of such a theme has been attempted, 
probably in the idea of thus adapting his subject to 
the intelligence and taste of the day. Entirely re- 
jecting the supernatural, he presents us simply 
with the historic, the exact narration of what we 
know to have taken place, diversified, indeed, by 
a few episodes and a domestic story, the parties 
in which are a Lombard family, who are thus 
made to supply a motive for the not very appro- 
priate title. For the rest, we have neither en- 
chantments nor apparitions, neither sorcery nor 
idealised female heroism—no intervention of 
preternatural beings in the story, unless we may 
consider as such the vision, in a dream, of St. 
Andrew, who appears to a Provencal peasant 
during the siege of Antioch, to direct the dis- 
covery of the holy Lance, a relic that proved of 
such extraordinary efficacy as a stimulant to the 
efforts of the Christians for delivering that city 
from the beleaguering infidels. Even in this in- 
cident the miraculous is scarcely admitted; for 
the pest strictly follows authorised accounts as 
to the results of the fiery ordeal to which the 
Provencal submitted himself, that the genuine- 
ness of the relic might be tested, in stating that 
his death was the consequence either of the 
tumultuous eagerness with which the congratu- 
lating crowds overwhelmed him, or of the fires 
he passed through. 

That most poetic fantasy of chivalrous devotion, 
the intervention of celestial warriors in combat 
on the Christian side, invisible save to the 
faithful, is only alluded to, with timid rationality, 





as a subject of popular rumour after the de- 
liverance of Antioch. In Tasso’s poem the 
Goffredo holds intercourse with angelic intelli- 
gences, and stands before us in an ideal light, as 
the Christian champién chosen by Heaven; but 
no such glorious personality illumines the pictures 
of Grossi, and the light of reality in which the 
whole is displayed before us by him appears pallid 
and cold, contrasted with the creation of the loftier 
genius. From the outset we are informed of all 
the licentiousness, undisciplined ferocity, and 
superstition of the first Crusaders, even to the 
goose and the goat, authorised guides of the 
motley troop who preceded the first organised 


estates, he entered into secret treaties with the | picture follows the catastrophe of the story purely | armies under the Cross; and at the sack of Jeru- 
Papal Legate in Lombardy and the Signoria of | fictitious—the assassination of Marco in the | 


Florence; and the close of his story is obscured | palace at Milan, which Grossi represents as | 





salem the revolting details of the slaughter of 
reverend supplicants, even of women and children, 
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are introduced just when such statements most 
injure the effect intended throughout the poem, 
and alienate from the cause at the moment of 


its highest triumph. This impression is not 
neutralised, as was probably proposed, by the 
contrasted scene immediately following, when 
the whole crusading host prostrates, and kisses | 
the dust with impassioned demonstrations of | 
piety and penitence, on reaching the threshold 
of the sacred precincts containing the Holy 
Sepulchre. Very differently has Tasso treated 
this passage in the story. 1n the last of Grossi’s 
cantos, the winding-up of so great an argument 
is weakened in effect by the prominence given to 
domestic over public interests. The death-bed 
scene of one of the Lombardic family arrests 
attention too abruptly amidst interests affecting 
the destinies of Christendom in the newly-con- 
quered arena; and, though the remorse of the 
dying, and the manner it is soothed by the pious 
offices and exhortations of Peter the Hermit, are 
pathetically described, no appropriate conclusion 
is thus formed to the thrilling narrative of the 
first Crusade. But, whatever its faults, this 
poem has great beauties; the language is through- 
out sustained with finished elegance, and there is 
a harmony of tone, an elevation of feeling, main- 
tained in every part. The octave stanza, how- 
ever, rarely attains so much dignity in the Italian 
as in Northern languages: As to the characters, 
there is a want of centralising interest, and not 
one stands forward with the vividness of a grand 
creation. Peter the Hermit is about the best- 
individualised, with appropriate blending of the 
wildly impulsive anu fervently devout. His 
preaching, and its effect on the multitudes, sup- 
plies one of the finest passages in the poem. 
Occasionally are introduced the loveliest land- 
scape descriptions, as the scenery of Lebanon at 
the close of the eighth canto; and, in the 
eleventh, that of the luxuriant solitudes, deserts 
of uncultured beauty, on the journey to Damascus, 
undertaken by Pagano the Lombard in pursuit 
of his sister, who has fled with a Moslem lover. 
Other passages, less pleasing, display much power 
in the working-up of terrific effects—as the 
account of the famine at Antioch, the horrors 
of the sack of Jerusalem, the drought and fierce 
eagerness of the multitude to obtain refreshment 
at the waters of Siloam at the first moment of 
their periodical gushing from the rock. From 
these one turns with relief to the solemnity 











and ricbly-swelling cadence of the stanzas 
describing the devout procession of the whole 
army round Jerusalem on the vigil of the final | 
assault. 

The other poems, “ Ildegonda,” “ La Fuggi- | 


all in the same versificasion and stanza as the 
longer compositions, all displaying the pre- 
ference apparent throughout the author’s works 
for pathetic subjects set in a framework of 
medievel manners and scenery, except the 
short narrative of “ The Fugitive,” given by a 
penitent girl on her death-bed, who has followed 
her lover in disguise throughout the Napoleonic 
invasion and retreat in Russia. There is, indeed, 
too much dependence for effect on contrasts on 
the mere symbols proper to peculiar stages of 
society, in these poems. Each closes with a 
long-drawn deathbed scene; and we become | 
so accustomed to the predilection for mournful | 
catastrophes as to feel, from the first, a presen- | 
timent of the doom that awaits all Grossi’s 

heroes and heroines: it is perpetually the tale of 
thwarted love, the succumbing of innocence and | 
valour to violence or wicked intrigue. A veil 
of sorrow seems drawn over the face of nature, 
and the melody of the muse at last falls upon 
the ear like a continued dirge. It is true that a 
spirit of tender sadness and resignation pervades 
these narratives; and an earnest unaffected piety, 
removed from fanaticism and bigotry as far as 
possible, imparts a holier temper to the sorrows 
portrayed; but the thrill of enthusiasm, the 
glow of admiration for heroic thought and 
action is rarely awakened. The tragic, as here 
presented to us, depresses rather than elevates ; 
the sacrifices are painful rather than sublime in 
character. As they severally appeared, these 
poems were, I believe, most favourably received. 
In allusion to their scarcely varied though 
beautifully-finished conclusions, it must have 
been that Cesare Malfica (a modern Neapolitan 
author and journalist of some note) designated 
Grossi as’ “il cantor delle vergini morenti”’—the 
singer of dying virgins —acompliment that sounds, in 
English, rather too lugubrious. “ Ildegonda” is 
a tale whose scene is laid ay Milan in the time of 
Frederic II., whilst that city was governed by 
the Podesta Oldrado da Tresseno, whose eques- 
trian statue, against the ancient walls of the 
Broletto (or Commercial Palace) built by him- 
self, will be remembered by those familiar with 
its sites and monuments. The inscription in 
Latin verse below commemorates, among his 
other good actions, Catharos ut debuit urcit— 
Cathari being the name then commonly given to 
religious recusants ; SO that We may paraphrase 
this delightfully naive record of the Podesta’s 
meritorious services, “he burnt heretics, as in 
duty bound!” To the tender mercies of this 
enlightened magistrate is delivered up the lover 
of Ildegonda, for having attempted to rescue her 








her. The sufferings she undergoes, inflicted by 
the grim abbess of these dismal cloisters, are 
more than sufficient to subdue will and reason ; 
at last, worn out by physical and moral pains, 
overwhelmed by the knowledge of her lover’s 
awful fate, who has died at the stake ac- 
cused of heresy and sacrilege, she is led, 
an almost unconscious victim, to the altar: 
but her swooning during the ceremony prevents 
the completing of the sacrifice, and, finally, after 
going through further suffering—fever and deli- 
rium—described in a manner painfully minute, 
she meets death with a patience, resignation, and 
sweetness that soften the breasts even of her 
persecutors. “Ulrica and Lida” is a story of 
the period of the war begun in 1118 between 
Milan and Como, occasioned originally by the 
rival claims of two bishops to the latter see, 
but immediately excited by the turbulent appeals 
of another prelate, the Archbishop of Milan. 
This also is a tale of unhappy love, interwoven 
with a complexity of romantic incidents and con- 
tinually shifting scenes, adventure, peril, and 
discord, ingeniously combined and picturesquely 
presented. The hapless Lida dies of a wound 
from a blow aimed at her lover by an unjustly 
provoked foe, on their flight along the shores of 
Como. After the last rites of the Church have 
been administered, she consents to become the 
bride of him who is about to lose her for ever 
in this world, and these funeral nuptials, as 
between life and death, are scarcely celebrated 
before she expires. The peculiar powers of 
Grossi in the pathetic have here their fullest 
play; and the subdued sadness, the mournfal 
details, in this scene of death whose bitterness 
is tempered, of parting whose anguish is consoled, 
by gentle resignation and faith, allow the close 
of his poem to be classed with the finest pas- 
sages of this description in Italian verse. 

One feature remarkable in these writings is 
the indignant repudiation of abuses and false pre- 
tences where the Church or religion are con- 
sidered; whilst of the author’s sincerity, as an 
earnest-minded Catholic Christian, no doubt can 
be entertained, but rather every affirmative proof 
is supplied. It does not belong to every mind, 
this power to discern and boldness to denounce 
the false, yet remain devotedly faithful to the 


true, when a perplexing confusion of both is 
tound in the same system. No complete bio- 


graphy of Tommaso Grossi has yet appeared, and 
the same deficiency is to be regretted in regard to 
the lately deceased celebrated men of Italy—Ros- 
mini, Gioberti, Galuppi, Mezzofanti, Mai, Orioli. 
The “History of Italian Literature,” now in 





from the convent, her prison, not asylum, into 


progress, by Cantu, may be expected worthily to 


tina,” “ Ulrico e Lida,” are metrical romances, | which an iniquitous family intrigue has driven | supply such desired record. C. J. H. 








SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
In the transactions of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, the Rev. W. R. Dawes gives an account 
of the appearance of round bright spots on one 
of the belts in the southern hemisphere of the 
planet Jupiter. These were first noticed in the 
spring of 1849. On Sept. 16th, this year, a dis- 
tinct view of them was obtained; they were five 
in number, two being nearly equal in size; these 
were near together, and on the western side of 
them were three smaller ones. On Sept. 18th 
they were seen again, but a little further ad- 
vanced on the disc. On the 28th of October, the 
state of the air being favourable, in addition to the 
five seen in September there were about as many 
more. And one more was seen on the 30th of the 
same month. On Nov. 17th, for the first time, 
several bright spots were seen on the great 
southern equatorial belt, two or three of them 
of considerable size; the planet had advanced in 
its rotation about 130° further than on October 
28th. On Nov. 18th the southern equatorial belt 
was separated from the belt to the south of it, by 
a broad light streak on the western side of the 
planet, uniting near the axial line, and forming 
a broad uniform belt. There were two or three 


round bright spots on the equatorial belt—these 
did not appear quite quite round; and to the east 
of them were two others imperfectly formed. 

In a communication from Professor Secchi, he 





which, perhaps, is not accidental, in the creation. 
It is well known that the large stars occupy a 
zone in the heavens which is determined by a 
great circle passing through the constellations 
Crucis, Orionis, Tauri, and Scorpii. Now two 
things are very interesting about this circle. 1. 
The vertex of translation of the solar system, as 
determined by the calculations of Argelander, 
Struve, and Galloway, lies very near this circle. 
2. The greatest number of globular stellar 
clusters lies in this circle also, or very near it. 
As several of these clusters contain thousands of 
stars, it is probable that, if their light were con- 
centrated into a single point, they would appear 
as a large star: this leads to a conclusion very 
singular indeed—that, perhaps, instead of a single 
star, a globular cluster has been formed, under cir- 
cumstances and laws which will remain, most 
probably, always a mystery to mankind. 

A new planet, the fiftieth of the group between 
Mars and Jupiter, was discovered on the 10th of 
October by Dr. Luther at the Bilk Observatory. 
This planet had, however, been previously dis- 
covered on the 4th of October by Mr. James 
Ferguson of the National Observatory, Washing- 
ton, by whom it has been named Virginia. A 
comparison of the observations made by Mr. 
Ferguson in America, with the positions of Lu- 
ther’s planet determined in Europe, leaves no 
doubt respecting the identity of the two bodies. 

A new comet (Comet VI. 1857) was discovered 





observes: “Since I have spoken of clusters, it will 
not be out of place to state a curious coincidence, 


by Dr. Donati at Florence on the 10th of Nov. 
The comet is very faint, and has no indication of 
| nucleus or tail. : 








A ‘communication was read by Mr. H. C. 
Sorby, at the last meeting of the Geologicai 
Society, “On some peculiarities in the micro- 
scopical structure of crystals applicable to the 
determination of the aqueous or igneous origin of 
minerals and rocks.” Artificial crystals, when 
examined with the microscope, appear to have 
often caught up and inclosed within their solid 
substance portions of the material surrounding 
them at the time they were beingformed. Thus, 
if produced by sublimation, portions of air or 
vapour are caught up, forming apparently empty 
cavities ; or, if deposited from solution in water, 
water is inclosed so as to form fluid cavities. In 
a similar manner, if crystals are formed from a state 
of igneous fusion, portions of fused stone become 
entangled, so as to produce what may be called 
glass or stone cavities. From these and other facts 
the following conclusions were deduced : 1. Crys- 
tals containing only cavities with water were 
formed from solution; 2. Crystals containing 
only stone or glass cavities were formed from a 
state of igneous fusion. 3. Crystals containing 
both water, and stone or glass cavities, were 
formed under great pressure by the combined 
influence of highly heated water and melted rock. 
4. That the amount of water present in the 
cavities may in some cases be employed to 
deduce the temperature at which the crystals 
were formed. 5. Crystals containing only empty 
cavities were formed by sublimation, unless the 
cavitie are fluid cavities that have lost their 
fluid, or are bubbles due to fusion. 6. Crystals 
containing few cavities were formed slowly, in 
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comparison with those of the same material that 
contain many. 7. Crystals that contain no cavi- 
ties were formed very slowly, or by the cooling 
from fusion of a pure homogeneous substance. 
Applying these principles to the study of natural 
erystalline minerals and rocks, it appears that 
fluid cavities in rock salt and other substances 
were formed by deposition from solution in water 


at a temperature not materially different from | 
the ordinary; and those of mica schist and the | 


associated rocks indicate that they were meta- 
morphosed by the action of heated water, and 
not by mere dry heat and partial fusion. The 
structure of the minerals in erupted lava proves 
that they were deposited from a mass in the state 
of igneous fusion; but in some blocks ejected from 
volcanoes there are, besides stone and glass cavities, 
many containing water, the relative amount of 
which indicates that they were formed under 
great pressure, at a dull red heat, when both 
liquid water and melted rock were present. The 
minerals in trappean rocks have also a structure 
proving them to be of genuine igneous, origin but 
altered by the subsequent action of water. The 
quartz of quartz veins has a structure proving 
that it has been rapidly deposited from solution 
in water; in some instances the relative amount 
of water in the fluid cavities indicates that the 
heat was excessive. In one good case the tem- 
perature thus deduced was 329° F. There is, 
then, no distinct line of division, but a 
gradual passage from quartz veins to those 
of granite, for the constituent minerals of solid 
granite also contain fluid cavities. Besides 
these fluid cavities, however, felspar and quartz 
contain stone cavities analogous to those in the 
crystals of slag or erupted lavas, and thus the 
characteristic structure of granite is the same as 
that of those minerals formed under aqueo- 
igneous conditions in the blocks ejected from 
modern volcanoes. These facts lead to the con- 
clusion that granite is not a simple igneous rock, 
but is rather an aqueo-igneous rock produced by 
the combined influence of liquid water and igneous 
fusion, under physical conditions similar to those 
existing far below the surface at the base of 
modern volcanoes. It is, therefore, probable that 
the presence of water was the instrumental, if not 
the actual, cause of the difference between erupted 
trachytic rocks and granite. 

In a paper by Mr. Willich, read at the Institute 
of Actuaries, “On a new formula for the expec- 
tation of life,” the formule given for the expec- 
tation of life at the age a are—from 5 to 60, 
4(814 —a); from 60 to 74, 4(884 —a); from 75 
to 90, 3(103 —a). The results deduced from these 
formule approximate very closely to those cal- 
— by Milne, from the Carlisle table of mor- 
tality. 





REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 

On this occasion, as a final article referring to 
the year 1857, we abstain from our ordinary 
critical commentary on buildings erected; and 
address ourselves to a subject which, during the 
past twelvemonth, has been in most earnest and 
ever active discussion. 

The periodical publications professedly and ex- 
clusively devoted to architectural art hold them- 
selves rather as the recipients of opinion than the 
propagators of any fixed principles of their own; 
and perhaps they are right in doing so. The 
Building News (the number of which for Dec. 4 
has been by some one forwarded to us) hasa very 
good article on its “architectural policy;” and it 
rightly says: “To the public belongs the greater 
share in architectural progress. The great thing 
is to arouse the public; and the public interest 
is excited by the great aspects, by considerations 
of beauty and sublimity, and not by the lesser 
details—the technical orthodoxy of triglyphs or 
drip-stones.” Hitherto, we may admit, the public 
has taken up “its architectural creed by whole- 
sale, without discrimination and without regard 
to consistency;” the votes of the public being 
given as simple matter of necessity, when novelty, 
of however low a type, is offered as a substitute 
for effete practitioners. The public never wanted 
Guildhall facade, or the mannerism of Adams or 
Soane; but accepted them in default of anything 
better.” 

There is to be, some day—perhaps “ this 
day six months ”—a new Guildhall at Plymouth; 
and a certain correspondent of the Herald of 
that town is writing a series of long letters from 


London to tell the Plymonthians they must build 
their Guildhall in the Gothic style. Knowing 
well the peculiar temperament of a town which 
has been distinguished by its oppugancy to 
Puseyism, Puginism, and all the isms of that 
Jesuitical character, the writer, with a cunning 
that is a little too cunning for the success of his 
purpose, affixes to his subtile missives the signa- 
ture of John Bull; but the writer of these re- 
marks, who knows also something of Plymouth, 
will be much surprised if he lives to see the day 
when its authorities will show themselves to be 
calves of such a Jack Bull’s begetting. They 
will go, with the rest of the rational world, in 
desiring every freedom to Gothic art in respect 
to their new churches, and ever their Dissenters’ 
chapels, with such school or other buildings as 
may be of church or chapel family ; but they 
have too much pride in possessing one of the 
finest Greek structures in Europe, to be taught 
to regard it as the error of an ignorant day, 
however they may have gone with the times in 
thinking that the more pictorial phase of classic 
art, illustrated by the Roman and Venetian ex- 
amples, Anglicised under Barry and his disciples, 
may hereafter be preferable to the severe Attic 
simplicity of the noble monument left them by 
the late John Foulston. 

They will bear in mind that the practical de- 
fects of the most gorgeous modern Gothic edifice 
in the world are solely attributable to the choice 
of a style unfavourable to secular purposes, and 
especially to those of a common hall of conven- 
tion. They will not have “the dim religious” in 
the auditorium of municipal discussion. They 
| will have windows, not only “ splayed,” as Italian, 
in common with Gothic, may be; but they will 
not have their window-heads obscured by tracery, 
nor their window openings filled in with tran- 
somes and mullions, to catch the wind, let in the 
wet, and keep out the light. They will admit 
that a Gothic window, so expanded as to contain 
an equal quantity of glass with an Italian one, 
will be equally illuminative; but they will choose 
the window that admits the same quantity of 
glazing within a smaller circumscribing outline, 
and this, not only for each window’s sake, but 
because there will be room for more windows. 
The common council-men will not run the chance 
of losing the syllabic emphasis of their oratory 
in the darkly distant and cobwebbed recesses of 
a roof epitomising that of Westminster Hall, nor 
of having first to pnt up a costly be-ribbed and 
be-bossed ceiling like that of the House of Com- 
mons, and then be liable to additional cost in 
destroying its pristine beauty by putting under 
it a lower ceiling, which, after all, may ineffi- 
ciently correct the evil. They will, in short, not 
be chased into bigoted absurdity by a “ Bull” so 
mad as the Jack who attempts it; objecting to 
be placed on the horns of a dilemma, which must 
leave them to choose between the retention of a 
characteristic in style, hostile to practical purpose, 
or a subsequent bungling adaptation of it to the 
purpose required. The Bristol commonalty un- 
fortunately projected their new Guildhall when 
the Gothic mania was dominant in its novelty; 
and the consequence has been deplorable. If the 
faults in these attempts are to be ever attributed 
to the architects, the advocates of the principle 
will be ever “ Scott-free,” until Mr. Scott himself 
shall have proved his competency to the purpose 
of showing how the purpose is not to be met with 
practical success. 

But nothing can be more disingenuous than the 
assumption of these Goths, that they are opposed 
by mere Classicists. The exclusive advocate of 
“classic” architecture were worse than the 
bigoted Gothicist, because he would make the 
major branch of the matter subject to the minor; | 
whereas it is admitted, at once, that the Goth | 
would exercise a more lofty tyranny, and, secur- | 
ing the perfection of the church, would make the | 
habit ecclesiastical subdue all things to itself. | 
We have no more architectural sympathy with 
the former than religious sympathy with the 


Church and its immediate dependents ; 


Italian style, though in his works at the} 


ecclesiastical character. The fight is not between 





who only see with one eye, and men who see 
with two eyes; between those who seek to cram 
all things within the bounds of their own one 


particular prejudice, and those who would 
branch forth to meet all things, as their varied 
peculiarities may require. In one sense, indeed, 
the Gothicists may be said to be “catholic ;” for 
they hold their particular opinion so common- 
place and cheap, that they would throw its pro- 
duce, like coppers, among “the lads of the 
village,” without any especial regard for the 
saints of the sanctuary. ‘This, religiously speak- 
ing, might be simply Christian in principle ; but 
such ostentation of equality is “ fudge.” To have 
“all things in common” is one matter; to have 
all things common, another ; and we would not 
make common the essential sublimities or ex- 
pressive peculiarities of true Gothic design. That 
the Psalms and the “ Paradise Lost” should be 


read by “all people that on earth do 
dwell” is devoutly to be wished; but the 
holy reverence for David, and the lofty 


regard due to Milton, will not be enhanced by 
making their language and style common to 
municipal debate or social converse. The Gothi- 
cists are what they are from not seeing even 
their one subject with both eyes. They only see, 
or fancy they see, its practical application to 
common uses. They cannot see the qualities of 
sentiment, which (even if practical appliance 
were what they assert) should elevate the object 
of their regard far above ordinary mundane 
application. They talk of the battle, for a mere 
bone, between the Goths and the Classicals; we 
advocate the relative estimate of two things of 
life, or of as many more as may be, by the pro- 
fessor of architectural catholicity. We no more 
cling to Ictinus and Palladio than to Pugin and 
Scott; but rather to Barry, who has shown us 
what can be done by modifications of classic art, 
and both what can and can not be done by Gothic 
treatment. Let the Plymouthians consider whe- 
ther all the disappointments, both as to practical 
and other defects, which yet qualify our admi- 
ration for the most magnificent modern Gothic 
structure in the world, have not been inevitably 
occasioned by the adoption of a style unsuited to 
the requirements of its two great chambers; and, 
if there is to be all this squabbling about a choice 
of style, let them at once apply to the great master 
of the two contending ones, and commission Sir 
Charles Barry to prepare them a design for 
A Guildhall, without reference to any style 
whatever. Of course, we say this without any 
depreciatory estimate of the talent in the town ; 
but, truly, if the old sea-port is not to be allowed 
to think for itself, or to build its craft after its 
own selected fashion, a veteran ex-member of its 
community, who employed some twenty-five 
years of his energies in an attempt to advance 
its architectural taste, may consider its character 
as that of the nation in epitome, and, at least, 
place Charles Barry against the soi-disant “ John 
Bull” who would goad it into Gothicism. In 
truth, however, there is talent enough in the 
town to meet the exigency of the case; and 
therefore we would suggest that it should have 
its full and fair opportunity for display; the dis- 
tinguished architect we have alluded to, or some 
other of comprehensive views (like Fergusson, 
Donaldson, or Hosking, for instance), being 
called in to aid in the judgment of decision. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
FRESCOES AT WESTMINSTER. 


WE are admitted to be a nation of humorists, 
full of eccentricities and practical jokes; and this 





peculiarity is not the least often manifested in 
our treatment of art-matters. It is an excellent 
joke, certainly, to place pictures irremoveably in 
a narrow passage, with the smallest of possible 
windows, and those filled with coloured glass, 
This is what has just been done at Westminster, 
as the public are now free to behold. Mr. Ward 


Deist. We hold the Gothie stvie to have within | has executed two frescoes in the passage leading 
it such sublimity or idiocratic principle, that it | from the central hall to the lobby of the House 
claims the priviLecE of devotional respect, as | of Commons, and Mr. Cope another in the cor- 
peculiarly and exclusively the style of the | responding passage leading to the House of Lords. 
and | This is no favourable time of the year for seeing 
we regard with not less religious than critical | a picture—at least, not in a London atmosphere— 
admiration the propriety of Henry of Exeter, | that we must admit. But we much doubt whether 
in building his villa near Torquay in the | the works executed, and to be executed, in the pas- 
sages in question, can be properly seen at any period 
episcopal palace in the city he adhered to the | of the year, unless the coloured glass be removed 
from the windows. 
Gothicists and Classicals, but between sec-{ found philosophy at the bottom of the present 
tarian and catholic architects; between men arrangement, whether it be thought that the ac- 


Whether there be any pro- 
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mission of a variety of coloured patches of light 
is the same thing as the admission of white light, 


tation.—In the beginning of the year 1858, a 
translation, in the Russian language, is to be | 


| honour of the Princess Royal’s marriage afford 
| some excuse for this; but the energetic im- 


and that a picture may be equally well seen by | published of the best classical works in the | pressario doubtless also hopes to take the wind 


this method, we do not know. We fancy that 
few possessors of a fine picture, particularly one | 


English and French tongues. Prescott’s “ His- | 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella” and “Philip the 


| out of Mr. Gye’s sails by this early opening. If 
| Mr. Gye succeeds in getting into the new theatre 


by a great colourist, would care to have it lighted | Second of Spain,” Grote’s voluminous “ History | at all this season, it must be very late indeed. 


in this manner. At present Mr. Ward’s picture 
can scarcely be seen at all. That of “ Alice Lisle, | 
detected in sheltering the fugitives from the | 
Battle of Sedgmoor,” is particularly obscure. Mr. | 
Cope’s “ Pilgrim Fathers embarking in the May | 
Flower ” appears to us better qualified for being | 
seen in the dark than either of Mr. Ward’s 
pictures. 








MR. WALLIS’S PICTURES. 
Hirnerto the West-end has had a monopoly of | 
picture galleries, and certainly the préstige is in 
favour of that locality for art exhibitions in 
general. Mr. Wallis has, however, conceived the 
idea of attracting the City loungers,—and such a 
class there is, even in the centre of business,— 
and has opened an exhibition in Cornhill, oppo- 
site the Royal Exchange, at the new gallery of 
Messrs. Leggatt. The pictures here collected 
have been picked out with no ordinary judgment 
from the various exhibitions of late years. There 
is Poole’s earliest and best picture, “‘ Solomon 
Eagle exhorting the people to repentance during 
the plague.” A large picture by Maclise, “The 
Bohemians,” full of life and action, carries 
us back to early times. Linnell’s “David 
Slaying the Lion” is certainly one of that 
admired painter’s masterpieces. ‘There is a 
fine specimen of Turner, “View of Kilgarrn 
Castle,” very transparent and effective. W. 
Gale’s exquisite little picture of “The Refuge,” 
which has been truly said to rival the best works 
of the Frenchman Meissonier, finds a place here. 
An admirable picture by the late W. E. J. 
Dighton, “ Haymaking at Henley-on-Thames,” is 
among the features of the collection. Near it is 
a masterly painting by Elmore; we mean “A 
Lady of Seville,” not the larger work, “The 
Death of Robert the Good, King of Naples,” 
which, though it may have cost infinitely more 
time and labour, has not the natural truth 
of the portrait. Etty’s “Circe and the Sirens 
Three” looks as if it belonged to some other 
school and age than that to which most of the 
other works appertain. His secret of colour 
seems to have been communicable, and to have 
descended to no other painter. Little as we ad- 
mire his taste in subject and choice of forms, it is 
difficult to keep the eye from returning perpetu- 
ally to regale itself with those transparent lumi- 
nous depths of colour which glow from his can- 
vass. Amongst the remaining pictures we note 
the names of Penry Williams, Sidney Percy, L. 
Haghe, Creswick, Frost, Redgrave, Sir E. 
Landseer, Miss Mutrie, Hemsley, Thos. Faed, 
F. Goodall, J. Philip, Frith, Stanfield, and F. R. 
Pickersgill. The gallery is lighted at dusk by a 
very brilliant gas apparaths. 











We have seen a new stereoscope manufactured 
by Burfield and Romb in the Strand, to which 
they have given the name of the Cosmorama Lens 
Stereoscope. It offers some advantages, which are 
thus described :—“ 1st, the greater facility with 
which the two images apparently coalesce ; 2nd, 
less fatigue to the observer, the transparent and 
opaque pictures being viewed in the same plane, 
and the best part, viz., the central portion of the 
lens, is only used; the pictures are therefore seen 
much more perfectly than in the ordinary form 
of instrument with two small semi-lenses inclosed 
in brass or ivory eye-pieces. Another great ad- 
vantage is a perfect adjustment of focus to dif- 
ferent sights. Children are delighted at this im- 
pediment to their wishes bemy somoved, as they 
behold wonderingly these interesting pictures. 
The lens (which is an ordinary plano-convex cut 
in halves, and the two edges turned round so as 
to form the centre) is mounted in a superior | 
manner to the common form of stereoscope. Re- 

flected light either from a window or lamp is | 
directed on the opaque pictures; transmitted 
light through the transparent.” Having made | 

trial of it, we can vouch for its excellence. It is | 
a decided improvement upon its predecessors. | 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Samugen Lover, author of “ Rory O’More,” &c., 
has a new work in the press upon the Lyrics of 
Ireland. His time of late years has been almost 








exclusively devoted to its compilation and anno- 





| of Greece,” and Thierry’s “ Norman Conquest,” 

have been selected to begin this valuable under- | 
taking. ——Dr. Livingstone has sailed for Lisbon, | 
to make arrangements with the Portuguese | 
Government relative to the navigation of the 
Zambesi river, and commercial intercourse with 


those regions of the interior where the coast is | 


under the Crown of Portugal.—The follow- | 
ing is from the Edinburgh correspondent of 
the Falkirk Herald: “A friend of mine 
recently picked up Pope’s own copy of | 


| Hobbes’s translation of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


It bore numerous annotations on the margins, in | 
the handwriting of the poet; but some Goth of a 


| bookbinder, in rebinding it, had cut right through 


the precious caligraphy. My friend sold it, the 
other day, to a brother of Mr. Cowan, the city 
member, for 3/. 5s.—a sum, I should think, some- 
what below its value as literary relics go nowa- 
days.” The poet’s name is written in the volume. 
——At a book auction at Paris, a few days ago, 
the first volume of a “ Biblia Sacra” of 1462, in 
folio, on parchment, and unbound, was soid for 
21/7. The remaining volumes of the work are 
lost. The edition of the Bible of 1462 is the 
first with a date known in France. 
the “ Roman de la Rose,” on parchment, and illu- 
minated, was knocked down at the same sale 
for 10/. 10s. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Sr. James’s THeatre.—Herr Wiljaba Frikell. 
Prospects OF THE ComING Spason. 

The “physician to their Majesties the Em- 
peror and Empress of Russia” is certainly the 
cleverest and neatest conjurer whom I have seen. 
His only drawback is, that he cannot speak 
English; but by a quaint and not unpleasing mix- 
ture of German with a few English words, aided 
by a very natural, easy, and graceful manner, he 
contrives to make himself very intelligible to his 
audience. Herr Frikell depends much less upon 
mechanism and much more upon sleignt or hand 
than any of the many “wizards ” whe have ap- 
peared of late years before the British public. 
With nothing but a chair and table, and (if I 
mistake not) a few pieces of vulcanised India- 
rubber, he effects far more wonderful things 
than others with all their expensive machinery. 
I shall not attempt to describe the various 
feats which he performed; but shall merely 
say that his “Two Hours of Illusion” are filled 
with the most novel and surprising feats of de- 
ception, and that, although most favourably 
placed for seeing everything which he did, I 
could not detect the modus operandi with any 
degree of certainty in any one case, and could 
only now and then form a conjectural guess as 
to the manner in which my senses had been de- 
ceived. To those who like this species of enter- 
ment, I say, ‘Go, by all means, and judge for 
yourselves,” and take the little ones with you, 
who are home for the Christmas, and who are 
not too curious to inquire into the why and the 
wherefore.” When I saw Herr Frikell he was 
domiciled at Willis’s Rooms. Since that, how- 
ever, he has migrated to the St. James’s Theatre, 
where I wish him every success. 

It is too near to Christmas to have any novelties 
to record. All the theatres are busy with their 
pantomimes; for, with the exception of two (the 
Olympic and the Lyceum), every London theatre 
will have a pantomime. Extravaganza is on the 
wane, but will be well represented at the two 
above-named theatres, by Mr. Robert Brough and 
Mr. William Brough—the former having based 
| his work upon an original fairy tale, and the 
other having selected the subject of Lalla Rookh. 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard is hard at work upon the 
| Drury-lane pantomime, assisted by Dykwynkyn, 
that magician of “masks and faces.” I have no 
misgivings but that Mr. E. T. Smith’s will be the 
great pantomime of the season, the work which 
will be most in favour in the nurseries. I am 
glad to perceive also that Mr. Leigh Murray will 
once more make his appearance upon a London 
stage at Drury-lane. When Mr. Charles Matthews 
reappears it is not improbable that it will be at 
the Hay market. 

Mr. Lumley is in the field beating up recruits 
for the coming season, which he is determined to 
begin betimes, in January. The festivities in 


A copy of | 


| The architect and bricklayers are doing marvels, 

| but cannot work miracles. Yet, if it be true that 
| the Prince Consort is the principal shareholder in 

the new house, the days of Mr. Lumley’s tempo- 
| rary triumph are numbered. 

The Pyne-Harrison company will close its 
successful career in London on the 19th. After 
| Christmas it goes into the provinces, and York- 
| shire is to have the preference. As the company 
| goes almost entire, and bears with it Mr. Mellon 

and his splendid band, I cannot doubt that it 
| will attract what it richly deserves—large and 
remunerative audiences. JACQUES. 








OBITUARY. 


Moncrierr, Mr., the dramatic writer, at a very advanced 


age. 

Raven, Prof. Christian, the sculptor, at the advanced age 
of eighty years and eleven months, on the 3rd of December, 
at Dresden, whither he had repaired in the hope of finding 
relief from his sufferings. 
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HE SYDENHAM TOP COAT is made 
“from the best Materials, by workmen of cultivated taste, 
at the moderate sum of Two Guineas; the appreciation of the 
fashionable world of genuine and perfect Articles of Dress 
renders the success of the Sydenham Top Coat a certainty.— 
SAMUEL BrotueErs, 29, Ludgate-hill. 
v al e 
HAT’S IN A NAME ?—This query can 
be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- 
hill, the Inventors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. ; 
for in the fashionable world there is associated with the 
Sydenham Trousers a perfect idea synonymous with a graceful, 
easy, and well-fitting Garment. 


O MINISTERS. —The CLERICAL 
OVER COAT from 2/. 2s. 
A-superfine Woaded Black Cloth Frock Coat, from 2/7. 5s. to 
81. 10s, 








Cassock Vest, 12s. to Lis. 
Wool-dyed Black Doeskin Trousers, from 11. 2s. to 17. 8s. 
Oxford Scotch Tweed ditto, 18s. 6d. 

Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. Instruction 
for self-measurement and pattern sent post free. Personal 


attendance within five miles.—S. Bartram, Tailor, 160, Totten- 


haimn-court-read. four doors south of Shoolbred and Co.'s. 


HE BULFANGER, NEW WINTER 
OVERCOAT, 25s. to 42s., just introduced by 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 

The OUDE WRAPPER, Registered, combining Coat, 
Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, from 25s. to 60s. 

The PELISSIER, from 21s. to 30s, 

The FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, made to order, 
from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool, and 
thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS, the 
GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA 
WAISTCOAT.—N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 
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MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 


Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of the Head, thereby | 


strengthening the Growth of the Hair and preventing baldness. 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- 
shell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and 
Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all 


perfumers. 1 = a 
HE SOMNAMBULE, ADOLPHE 
DIDIER, gives his MAGNETIC SEANCES and CON- 
SULTATIONS, for Acute and Chronic Diseases, their causes 
and remedies, and on all subjects of interest, every day, from 
one till four.—19, Upper Albany-street, Regent’s-park.—Con- 
sultation by letter. Of GR SBR AEs 2 eR OP 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure extract of the 
flowers of the Cammomile, and combining aromatic and tonic 
Properties, will be found the best remedy for indigestion, 
billous attacks, sick headache, acidity or heartburn, flatu- 
lency, spasms, &c.—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street: and to be had of all medi- 
cine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d... and 11s. 


RECKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, recom- 
mended as the best for producing a clear and healthy 
skin, being the old yellow soap, made expressly for the pur- 
pose, of the best materials, and not scented.—Sold only in 
shilling packets of either four rounded tablets or eight squares, 
and extra large tablets sixnence each. BRECKNELL, TURNER 
and Sons, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil Mer- 
chants, &c., to her Majesty, Beehive, 31, Haymarket, London. 
Please observe that each tablet and square is stamped 
“ Brecknell’s Skin Soap.” 
RECKNELL’S GLYCERINE SOAP.— 
This Soap, now much improved, is recommended for 
use when the skin is rough or chapped, the glycerine com- 
bined with the soap producing a softening effect.—Sold in 
ackets of four tablets for eighteen-pence. BRECKNELL, 
URNER, and Sons, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil 
Merchants, &c., to her Majesty, Beehive, 31, Haymarket. 
Please to observe that each tablet is stamped ‘“ Brecknell’s 
Glycerine Soap.” 
‘ ’ + ry 
MEASAM S MEDICATED CREAM, a 
7 certain Core for Gout, Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Oki Wounds, Ringworm, Erysipelas, all 
kinds of eruptions of the skin, &c., is as delicate in its nse as 
Eau de Cologne, it not being a greasy compound.—Sold whole- 
sale and retail at the devét, 1°, Catherine-street, Strand, Lon- 
don, in pots, with full directions, at bs. Hed., 2s. 9d., 48. éd.: and 
in family jars, at lis. and 22s..cach; aud by all medicine ven- 
dors in town or country. 











: re] 
ISAL CIGARS!—SISAL CIGARS at 
KJ GOODRICH'S Cigar, Tobacco and Snuff Stores, 407, Ox- 
ford-street, London, near Soho-square. — Box containing 
14, for 1s. 9d.; post free, six stamps extra. llb boxes con- 
taining 109, 12s. 6d. None are genuine unless signed “H. N. 
Goodrich.” 
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| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—These wonderful productions have now become so 
appreciated in every part of the world that they form a com- 
plete household treasure. The worst cases of ulcers, wounds, 
and every kind of skin disease, for which so many remedies 
have been tried without effect, readily succumb to their 
power; they act so miraculously upon the system as to be 
considered a complete phenomenon in the healing art. For 
this reason they are advocated by all modern practitioners, 
after everything else has proved unsuccessful. Sold by all 
medicine vendors throughout the world; at Professor HOL- 
LOWAY’S establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, 
Maiden-lane, New York; by A Stampa, Constantinople ; 


A. Guipicy, Sir 1; and E. Murr, Malta. 

190 x mm 
FRAMPTON S PILL of HEALTH.— 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy 
for purifying the blood, so very essential for the foundation of 
good health, and correcting all disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its 
salutary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its strength; 
a healthy action of the liver, bowels and kidneys will rapidly 
take place; and renewed health will be the quick result of 
pow 4 this medicine, according to the directions accompanying 
each box. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headaches so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion.—Sold by PROUT 
and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, and all Vendors of 
Medicine. 


x SODNTTC We 
(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The exuber- 

ance of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the 
fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of 
many friends, and therefore to devote especial attention to the 
duties of the toilet. It is at this particular season that 
ROWLAND’S AUXILIARIES of HEALTH and BEAUTY 
are called into increased requisition ; their 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for the growth and im- 
provement of the hair, imparting a transcendent lustre, and 
sustaining it in decorative charm. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, imparts a radiant bloom to the 
cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the hands and arms; and 
eradicates cutaneous effects, 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, be- 
stows on the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and renders the 
breath sweet and pure. 

The patronage of royalty throughout Europe, their general 
use by rank and fashion, and the universally known efficacy 
of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Beware of spurious imitations! 


HAIR- CURLING FLUID. — 1, Little 
Queen-street, High Holborn.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURL- 
ING FLUID saves the trouble of putting the hair into papers, 
or the use of curling irons: for immediately it is applied to 
either Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair, a beautiful and lasting curl 
is obtained. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent free (under cover) for 54 
stamps; or can be had of all chemists. 

HD BEST HAIR-DY E.—1, Little Queen- 
| street, High Holborn.—ALEX. ROSS'S LIQUID DYE 


























is of little trouble in application, perfect in effect, and economi- 
calin use. Sold from 8s. 6d.: sent free for 54 stamps. 
rooms for its use. Sold by all chemists. 


NREY HAIR RESTORED to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, 
and Rheumatism cured by F. M H RING'S PATENT 
MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 
require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out oforder. Brushes, 19s. and 15s. ; Combs, from 2s. 6d. 
to 20s. Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F M. H.’s 
Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices: 32, 
Basinghall-street, London. Tllustrated pamphlets, “ Why 
Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for 
| four stamps. Agents: Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Savory 
| and Moore; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; Truefitts ; 
| Unwin and Albert, 24, Piccadill Hendrie, 12, Tichborne- 
street ; Saunders, 3158, Winter, 2 and Kennedy, 166, Oxford- 
street; Hovenden, 5, Great Marlborough-street; Burbridge, 
Newgate-etreet; Gillingwaters, Islington; and Ross, 119, 
Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists and perfumers o 
repute. 
SATIN "i +N > Jan Ts 
[( EATING S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 
Cough or Cold is the 
the diseases peculiar to this climate, and the foundation of all 
Pulmonary Disorders. The most efficacious and agreeable 
remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which, taken 
on the first symptoms, at once alleviate and soothe the res- 
piratory organs, and avoid recourse to more powerful 
remedies. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14¢., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 

CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Srr,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several vears, 
Tcould find no relief from any medicine whatever, until I 
was induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 
Lozenges, and found such ef from them that I am de- 
termined for the future never to be withont a box of them in 
the house, and will do all in my power to recommend them 
to my friends, 

If you consider the above testim 
you are quite at liberty to make whi e of it you please. 

Sir, vour most obliged servant. 


I am, 
THOMAS KEATING, Esq W J TRIGG 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBIN 
BARLEY for making Snperior Barley 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patr ] 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids: much proved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty vears have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest farins of the oat, and as the best and 
| most valuable preparation ] 


Private 





































nial of any advantage, 



























for ma y a pure and delice: 








| Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the ag 
| is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, i ral use in 
| the sick chamber, and. alternately with the Patent Barley, is 





| an excellent food for Inf 1 Childret 


Hts ANC 


Prepared only by the Petentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, (4 
born, London 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1ls.; and Family 
Canisters, at 2s , 5s., and 10s. each, 


Red Lion-street, Hol- 


original cause of three fourths of 





} age, 1s. 


A NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 
a Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an en- 
tirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
original by the closest observer: they will NEVER CHANGE 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require the ex- 
traction of roots or any painful operation, and will give sup- 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication.—Decayed Teeth ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 

A NTI-CHOLERA PRECAUTIONS.— 
a Places in gardens, usually so offensive, converted into 
comfortable water-closets by the PATENT HERMETI- 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, preventing 
the return of cold air or effiuvia. Any carpenter can fix it 
in two hours. Price 1/7. Also, hermetically-sealed inoderous 
commodes for the sick room, 1/. 2s. and 2/. 4s., and improved 
portable Water-closets, with pumps, cisterns, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus with engravings, forwarded by inclosing 
two post-stamps. 

At Fyre and Co.'s Sanitary Depdt, 46, Leicester-square 
(west side). 





I RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 

road, London.—MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICINE is the only medicine that strikes at the root 
of all diseases. This has been proved by an experience of 
thirty years, during which time upwards of 400,000 cases of 
cure have been effected. The Hygeian agents throughout the 
world are unanimous upon the Hygeian system of medicine 
introduced by James Morison, the Hygeist, who not only 
taught the public how to cure their own ailments, but also 
rescued the world from the dangers of false medical doctrines. 
The monument lately raised to his memory, by a penny sub- 
scription, sufficiently attests the importance of his discoveries. 


UPTURES EFFEPTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.-|-DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by threq patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna; and from its great success in private practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
the press. In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
sex, of any age, however bad or long standing Itis equally 
applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
nienee, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-office 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of this triple 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
of the Lord High Chancellor. 


. va rv 
KX OW THYSELF.—The secret art of 
discovering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
yractised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. 
ler startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
from anything hitherto attempted. All ss wishing t 
“know themselves,” or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 
a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected.—“I am pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.''—Miss Jones. 


D2? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in all its 
stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
life. —Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free, 
on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials :—‘ I 
have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform su 

cess :"’ Dr. Walsh.—“ I have sold it for eleven years, and ha 
never hearda complaint of it:"’ Mr. Sanger Chemist.—““My hair 
is quite restored: EF. James, Esq.—‘ After nine years’ hald- 
ness, its effects are miraculous: W Mahon, Esq.—*My 
Moustache is perfect: C. Dillon, Esq.—‘It stopped the grey- 
ness and has darkened my hair: Miss Hevit. r 


~ 
([RIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 
Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
de Pharmacie ‘de Paris, and the Imperial College of Medicine, 
Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sp 
matorrheea, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2, 
effectually, in the short space of three days, completely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
health of a vast portion of the population. Triesemar, 
No. 3, is the great Continental remedy for that 
class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruc 
of the patient’s constitution, and which all the sarsaparill: 
of the world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qua- 
lities. They may lie on the toilet-table without their use 
being suspected.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in 
one for 33s., which saves lls.; and in 5/1. cases, whereby 
there is a saving of 1/. 12s. divided into separate doses, as 
administered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold by 
D. CHurcH, 78, Gracechurch-street; B/xtLeTtT Hooper, 43, 
King William-street; G. F. Watrs, 17, Strand; Prour, 2299. 
Strand: Hawway, 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxfor 
street, London; R. H. Ivenam, Market-street, Manchester 
and PoWELL, 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen ¢ 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment o/ 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with s 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected. and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be had, an’ 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on t! 
cireumference of the body, two inches below the hire, heing 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, Vieca 
London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 
Price of a Double Trus 
Umbilical Truss, 4 
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Postage, ls. 8d. 28. 
ls. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITT® 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly, 
BK LAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE 
4 &c.—The material of which these are made is rec: 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for giving effi 
and permanent support in all eases of WEAKNESS 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. éd. to iés. 


each. Fosters 04 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London} 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Dzc. 15, 1857. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


a‘SSAYS : 
lative. By HERBERT 'SPENC ER, t 
Statics,’ and “The Principles: of Psychology.” 
chiefly from the Quarterly Reviews. 
London: Loneoman and Co, 


ADAPTED FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


AI ‘ ° ‘ 
HE GENESIS: a Poem in Seven Books 
on the Creation. By EDWARD HOWARD, M.D. With 
an Introduction by GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
*“ Here passages of almost Miltonic grandeur—there of sur- 
passing beauty. ""—Critic. 
London : LONG MAN, Brown, and Co. 


Author of “ Social ; 
Reprinted, 











~ WILLL LIAM HOWITT’ 8S NEW AU STRAL [AN STORY. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
ALLANGETTA, the SQUATTER’S 


HOME: a Story of Australian Life. By WILLIAM 


HOWITT. 
“The pictures of Australian life | charm of a story, and enough of 
are ¢] ar, life-like, and capti- | solid information, founded on ex- 


vating.”—Guarilien. perience, to give them the value 
“Mr. Howitt’s descriptions of | of a treatise,”—Kraminer. 
Australian life and scenery cannot “William Howitt's Tallangetta 
easily be surpassed.”—Economist, | is interesting, from giving a pic- 
“Interesting scenes and traits ture of colonial life from a com- 
of Australian life, both social and ; paratively fresh point of view. All 
political, powerfully and ably | who wish for an insight into Aus- 
sketched.” — Australian Gazette tralian life, or a view of its natural 
“In Tallangetta there is fiction | features, should peruse these 


enough to give the volumes the | volumes.”—Sun, 


A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Howitt’s work, 
TWO YEARS in VICTORIA, with Visits to 
Sydney and Yan Diemen’s Land, thoroughly revised, and 
including the most recent information—is nearly ready. 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, and Co. 








Published monthly, price 3d.. 
HE BRITISH MOTHER’S JOURNAL. 
Edited by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. 
J. SNow, and may be obtained by order from all 
Booksellers. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The Number for DECEMBER contains 
LORD ROSSE, with Memoir. 
MAUL and PoLyRELaNK, 55, Gracechurch-street, 
Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., 


London: 





and 1874, 
Fleet-street. 





Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


- 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
e SOCIETY for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
. Mr. Tartt, on Criminal Returns. 

Rey. J. Clay, on Committals to Prison. 
Dr. Strang, on the Improvement of Tidal Rivers. 
Mr. Beamish, on the Statistics of Cheltenham. 
Dr. Strang, on the Embroidered Muslin Manufacture. 
Miscellanea. 

London : JOHN W. Parker and Son, 445, Wesi Strand. 


rm sens 


“ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE. 
This day is published, Ran — crown 8yo. cloth, 


yom BROWN NS" “SCHOOL DAYS. By 
AN OLD BOY. 
* A book which an. English father might well wish to see in 





the hands ae son.""— Times, 
Cambridge: Mac MILLAN and Co. 
“PAU L JERRARD'S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 
In "“ortoiseshell, or Stone Pattern Binding ......... £1 ill 6 
In Paul Jerrard’s Patent si viascecae hcvmnataed: sash 
vered in boxes.. £2 2 
UTTERF LIES» in ‘their FLORAL 


HOMES.—A series of Pictures, representing some of our 
most beautiful native Butterflies in their various stages, 
grouped among the plants and flowers on which they feed: 
each composition forming ~ complete picture, richly coloured 
from cheice specimens of the insects and flowers. 

The Plates accompanied by illustrative Fables, suggested hy 
the phases and incidents of insect life, and the especial beauty 
of Butterflies: to which is added, a Descriptive Index, in 
which the details of each Plate are explained. 

The profuse ornaments, consisting of portraitures of some of 
the most elegant Grasses, &c. are printed in gold. 

An elegantly enriched Dedication Page affords an appro- 
priate space designed expressly to receive the name of the 
giver or receiver of the work, and the binding is of a massive, 
rich, and novel description, introduced for the first time 
expressly for this book. 

London : PavL JERRARD, 111 and 170, Fleet-street. 


Will be » published, on December Aer ae ‘continued ‘monthly, 


: : 
puorocrariic’ CRT - JOURNAL, 
PLUSTRATED. 

Each Number will consist of Sixteen Quarto Pages of 
Letter-press, Illustrated with two first-class Photographic 
Pictures, and numerous Engravings on Wood from Designs 
by eminent artists. 

The object of the “ PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-JOURNAL ° 
is to exhibit the highest capabilities of the Art ees el 
to illustrate its numerons applications, and to aid the develop- 
ment of its further progress. 

A periodical illustrated with choice specimens of photography 
is a novelty in literature. [t is assumed that the faithful and 
wonderful transcripts of nature and art furnished by photo- 
graphy will be as acceptable to the lover of art as the more 
mechanical productions of the engraver. The Photographic 
Art-Journal will place the choicest productions of the new art 
within the reach of all who possess a taste for pictorial work. 
Portraits, groups from nature, landscapes, studies from still 
life, architectural subjects—the noblest achievements in the 
Fine Arts, and in the Ornamental and Mechanical Arts, will 
each in their turn be represented in the journal by photographs 
of the highest attainable excellence. 

To accomplish this aim it requires the aid of new methods 
and new appliances. Of these the proprietors of the Photo- 
graphic Art-Journal have fully av raile d themselves, and they 
flatter themselves that they can produce a work ‘which, in 
beauty, interest, and importance, may vie with any pictorial 
work yet published. 

The literary portion of the Pho tographic Art-Journal 
will be of a miscellaneous character, differing in many re- 
spects from any journal now published. Photography will 
necessarily occupy a prominent place; but instructive and 
entertaining articles will also be given upon topics of current 
interest in literature and art, illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. In fine, the aim of the proprietors of the Pho phic 


Art Journal, will be to render the work indispensable to 
every photographer, and worthy of acceptance in every family 
“ee taste and refinement are yultivated. 

London: Published forthe Proprietors, at the Office of the 
Photographic Art-Journal, 34, Brydges-street, Strand, where 
Advertisements and Communications for the Editor may be 
addressed 





Scientific, Political, and Specu- | 








MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST FOR DECEMBER. 


y/ 
ee 


i 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 
By Dr. DORAN, Author of “Table Traits and Something on 
Them,” ** Habits and Men.” ** Monarchs Retired 
from Business.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


A New Edition, handsomely printed and bound, with 
Illustrated Title, small 8vo. 5s. 


mI. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of *‘ Barchester Towers.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


Iv. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Assistant Surgeon, Second Life Guards. 


Fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


v. 
MONARCHS RETIRED from BUSINESS. 
By Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover,” &c. 


Second Edition, revised in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 
Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


8vo. with 


vil. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS, 

FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author of “The Early 
and Later Puritans.” New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


Viir. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 


A Selection of the Choice Ballads, Songs, &c., contributed to 
Bentley's Miscellany. Including the Productions 
of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, &c. 
Edited by Dr. DORAN, with Fonr Ballads contributed by the 
Editor. Small 8vo. with Iustrated Title, 5s, 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 


By EDWIN ATHERSTONE. 32 vols. 


» A 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of ‘‘ Aspen Court.” 
No. I. (Complete in Twelve), with Two Illustrations, 1s. 
XI. 
KATHARINE AND THE MOMENT OF 
FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 


New Edition, with many valuable Additions. 
each volume. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


XI. 


FAIRY FABLES. 
By CUTHBERT BEDE. With numerous Illustrations by 
ALFRED CROWQUILL, 7s. 6d. 
XIV. 


THE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT; 


Or, Meditations and Prayers of the last Twenty-four Hours 
of the Sufferings and Death of Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


Translated from the German of CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH 
NEBELIN. Edited by Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE, 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
xv. 
LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 


REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


3 vols. small 8vo. 18s. 


OUR ANTIPODES. 
By GENERAL MUNDY. 


New Edition, 2s. Forming the New Volume of “ Bentley’s 
Popular Series ” of Two Shilling Volumes. 


XvIt. 
FAIRY CHARADES. 
By M. G. AVELINE. Small gvo. 2s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





ef yong Ang’ NEW WORK. 
fep. 8 with Portrait, 5s. cloth, " 
ILGRIMA AGES is PARIS. By Miss 
Fao Author of “The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
m Lay, King William-street, Strand. 


Just mt JOHN 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
HE LIFE of JO BANIM, be: Trish 
Novelist, Author of ‘Damon and Pyth * &e., 
one of the writers of “Tales of the O'Hara F: ag +) With Ex. 
tracts from his Correspondence, General and Ifierary. By 
PATRICK JOSEPH MURRAY. 

“ A simple and straightforward narrative of Banim’s career, 
his struggles, joys, and sorrows, from his birth to his death: 
as interesting a tale as it has often been our pleasure to pe- 
ruse,’ —/’ress. 

WiILiiam Lay, King William-street, 





Strand. 





Now ready, fep. 8V0. ¥ with numerous Engravings, , 38. vi cloth, 
HE THOUSAND AND ONE 


or, Arabian Tales. A select and ‘adit hag unex- 
ceptionable Collection of highly interesting Tales, illustrative 
of Oriental Manners and Customs, carefully revised and adap- 
ted for the Young. With a Preface by Miss PARDOE. 
Wii11am Lay, King William-street, Strand. 








Just peated Second Edition, with 378 ¢ Engravings on 
nod, fep. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


HE MICROSCOPE and ite REVELA- 
TIONS. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
London: Jonx Cavrc HILL, New Burlington-street. 





NHE LIBRARY CIRCULAR of t the 
BRITISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit- 
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